





The Month 
in Review 


- AN AVALANCHE of major speeches, conferences 

and agreements, the Soviet and Satellite leaders 
have recently inaugurated an elaborately-staged po- 
litical pageant to dazzle the world, including the 
people they subjugate, with a show of unity and 
strength. In all the capitals of the Soviet Empire, 
from Tirana to Moscow, this theme of “unbreak- 





able” unity was intoned in stentorian voices and repeated day in and day out with monot- 
onous dedication. The whole orbit was crossed and crisscrossed by dozens of delegations 
of all kinds, each of which dutifully acted out, amid the concentrated fanfare typical of a 
crucial Communist propaganda drive, the single topic first dramatized by the five-Power 
meeting in Budapest at the beginning of the year and by Chinese Premier Chou En-lai’s sub- 
sequent tour of the area. Two of the top-level missions, one from Czechoslovakia, the othet 
from Bulgaria, travelled to Moscow for talks with the Soviet leaders; an important Bulgar- 
ian government delegation went to Albania, and the Warsaw leaders received as their guests 
representatives of the French Communist Party. In each case the visits were used to re- 
emphasize unanimity on the Hungarian question, worldwide Communist indebtedness to 
the Soviet Party, common opposition to Western, particularly US. “imperialist schemes” 
and firm allegiance to the tenets of “Marxism-Leninism.” 


This grandiose show of comradely effusiveness and all the demonstrations of “brotherly” 
solidarity could not hide the underlying reality of continued discord in Eastern Europe. 
The very scope and intensity of the campaign indicated, in fact, that the wounds of the 
Hungarian Revolt, the Polish upheaval and Yugoslav encouragement of “national Commun- 
ism” had not healed. Nor could the Soviets force the Poles to pay homage to them as the 
“leading” nation in the “Socialist” camp. Every declaration made by the Poles. ostensibly 
to buttress the unity of the bloc, was thus but another symptom of continued rebellious- 
ness in the area. But even more significant was the divergence in the implementation of 
specific policies, a divergence all the more startling in view of the stream of verbiage that 
sought to camouflage it, 


The two countries where this drama of opposites is taking place are Hungary. ruled by 
a puppet regime and controlled directly by Moscow, and Poland, now governed by what 
is fast becoming a splinter Communist regime with a Party relatively independent of the 
Soviet power center. While in Hungary the hated Kadar regime suspended the Unions of 
writers and journalists and stepped up persecution of their members, the liberalizing 
Gomulka leadership in Poland consolidated its power with the help of the young revolu- 
tionary intellectuals, incorporating some of them in the reinvigorated Parliament. While 
the new Hungarian Communist Party, reconstituted with the help of Soviet bayonets, 
sought to recruit as many as possible of the hard-core Communists, including adherents of 
Rakosi and Stalin, the Poles, who only recently had defied the might of the Soviet armies, 
are purging their ranks of these extremists. The Kadar regime in recent weeks was fast re- 
converting the trade unions into powerless production tools and denuding the revolutionary 
workers’ councils of many of the powers they had gained during the uprising; the Poles, 
on the other hand, were granting more autonomy to the unions and were apparently try- 
ing to infuse real life into their own, newly-constituted workers’ councils. 


There were many other contrasts in almost all aspects of nauvnal life, each indicating 
that whereas the Poles were trying to forge ahead to a novel form of “Socialism” based on 
their own national conditions and the theoretical formulations of the Twentieth Soviet 
Party Congress, the Hungarians were retreating to the dictatorial rigidity of the Rakosi 
era, erasing even those minor concessions granted before the revolt. Thus, the Kadar re- 
gime recently began backtracking on the promises made to private artisans; but the Poles, 
for their part, were evolving new plans for substantial concessions to small private entre- 
preneurs and openly stated that only a semi-free, mixed economy could alleviate their 
present economic plight. To turn back the clock, the Hungarians were hunting for “coun- 
terrevolutionaries,” staging trials, and executing many persons summarily; to move for- 
ward, the Poles were still investigating “Stalinist” crimes, and promised that justice would 
henceforth prevail. On the key question of collectivization, the Hungarian leadership, de- 
spite its weakness in the countryside, was exerting every effort to lead the peasants back to 
the collectives they had only recently left. Gomulka, more concerned with production and 
less with ideology, extended credits to all farmers and generally attempted to make private 
farming viable for the moment. 


The problems of nationals in foreign countries and relations with the West further ac- 
centuated the dichotomy. While the Hungarians were trying to lure refugees back from 
freedom in the West, the Poles, on the other hand, were pressing for the return of their 
nationals in the Soviet Union and were busy finding jobs and accommodations for the 
thousands of repatriates from the East. And while the Hungarians were once again erect- 
ing frontier obstacles—destroyed only last spring—and were ejecting foreign journalists 
on trumped-up charges, the Poles allowed copies of The New York Times to appear on 
newsstands and introduced a new tourist exchange rate for the zloty (decreasing its value 
sixfold) in an effort to attract visitors from the West. 


The rigidly-rigged elections to the Romanian National Assembly further heightened the 
anomaly of the Polish deviation. Whereas in the latter country Gomulka had allowed some 
measure of choice and a considerable amount of free debate in the January elections, the 
Bucharest regime was so fearful of any liberalization that it prohibited leaders of former 
democratic parties, broken by long years of imprisonment and duly rehabilitated as ad- 
herents of the new order, from taking part in the election campaign, sponsored by the 
so-called Front for Popular Democracy. Furthermore while Western correspondents closely 
followed the balloting in various parts of Poland, they were denied entry into Romania after 
the regime had backed down on its earlier promise to admit foreign observers. The elections 
in Romania were indistinguishable from countless other such occasions, used to glorify past 
“achievements” and to disseminate, in endless speeches and gatherings, the latest policies 

in this case, mainly the areawide theme of “unity.” 


Lack of conformity, however, was not restricted to Poland alone. Even in those coun- 
tries where incipient ferment has consistently been contained and suppressed, discontent 
still keeps coming to the surface, particularly in literary journals and in critical articles by 
young Communists. In recent weeks, this intellectual malaise has been most noticeable in 
Slovakia, where articles have appeared containing the kind of yearnings so prevalent in 
the same circles in pre-revolutionary Hungary and now openly expressed in Poland. 


Unity and conformity are therefore far from being a reality in Eastern Europe. despite 
the current Soviet propaganda offensive. The situation is further complicated by the con- 
tinued strain with Yugoslavia, a focus of the now rejected “national Communism.” And 
as the Soviet leaders proceed with their present attempt to erase the memory of much that 
was said at the anti-Stalinist Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Party, tensions and diffi- 
culties within the orbit will inevitably mount. 
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Polish 
Election 


Last of a series on the striking changes in Poland. See 
Current Developments for the latest Polish events. 


()’ suNpDAY, January 20, in the first Parliamentary elec- 

1952, the Polish electorate voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of the Gomulka leadership and the 
“October Revolution.” The vote of well over 90 percent 
was statistically indistinguishable from the standard Com- 
munist “election” in which the electorate has freedom 
neither to select among candidates nor refrain from ballot- 
ing, and in which the pre-election campaign is merely an 
opportunity for Party wheel-horses to exercise their lungs 
in the repetition of empty slogans. In fact, however, the 
Polish voter, for the first time in any Communist-run elec- 
tion, was given a certain limited measure of free choice 
among the candidates, and the pre-election campaign was 
in many regards a real debate on issues and a real appeal 
for partisanship and votes. The forces which, under these 
circumstances, pushed the electorate to an overwhelming 
pro-regime vote were complex, dramatic, and, indeed, 
perilous. 


tion since 


Among the major promises made by the Gomulka leader- 
ship on its assumption of power at the Eighth Plenum (Oc- 
tober 19-21, 1956) were a Parliament with real powers and 
Parliamentary elections with real freedom of choice. As 
Gomulka said in his October 20 speech to the Plenum 
(Trybuna Ludu [Warsaw], October 21) : 


“Among the many ailments of the past period was also 
the fact that the Sejm [Parliament] did not fulfill its con- 
stitutional task in State life. We are now facing elections 
to the new Sejm. . . . The elevation of the role of the 
Sejm to that of the supreme organ of State power will 
probably be of the greatest importance in our democratiza- 
tion program. .. . The elections will be carried out on the 
basis of a new electoral law which will allow the people 
to elect, not merely to vote. This is a very important 
change.” 


That the new Parliament was to exercise greatly in- 
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Picture shows election posters (including photo of Gomulka), 
with the Polish Parliament Building in the background. 


Zycie Warszawy ( Warsaw), January 20, 195 


creased powers—including real criticism of policy and 


practice and closer supervision of economic planning 
instead of being the usual Communist rubber-stamp, would 


in itself have lent the « lections ereat interest. [his interest 


was immeasurably heightened by the new electoral process 


giving some freedom of choice to the electorate, and by 


the fact that the elections were everywhere, in Poland as 
well as abroad, looked upon as a national referendum on 
the new Gomulka regime and its policies 

Those policies were under attack from two sides: fron 
the old-line “Stalinists” in the Party who looked upon 
liberalization as a threat to their own power and that 
the Party, and from anti-Communists who wanted not 
simply liberalization but the abolition of Communist dom- 
ination of the country and the adoption of 
addition, the liberal 


Party, although backing Gomulka, was in many instances 


a multi-party 
political system. In wing of the 
pressing for a greater and more rapid degree of democrat- 
ization than he seemed willing to allow. As the campaign 
got under way, therefore, and the various threats it posed 
to the Gomulka leadership became apparent, guesses by 
Western observers as to the probable outcome ranged from 
an overwhelming repudiation of the Communist regime 
in the Hungarian pattern, to a rigid victory for the “Stalin- 
ist” bureaucrats through their control of the lower and 
middle Party echelons. 

‘The fact that there could be uncertainty about the re 




































































































































































sults of a Communist-run election was an indication of 
the distance Poland had already moved toward liberaliza- 
tion True, the electoral process was in no sense a free 
election in the Western tradition. There were no opposi- 
tion parties. No candidate was permitted significant devia- 
tion from the established political line. The nomination 
of all candidates was managed by a centralized, Party- 
controlled organ. Nevertheless, in contrast to previous 
Communist elections, the Polish voter on January 20 
did to a degree have the power, as Gomulka had promised, 


“to elec t, not merely to vote.” 


The Electoral Process 


— MOST SIGNIFICANT Change in the electoral process 

introduced in the last pre-election Sejm session, Oc- 
tober 23) was that the number of candidates on the elec- 
tion list exceeded the number of offices to be filled. In each 
voting district, therefore, the voter was given a ballot con- 
taining a list of names. If he simply dropped the ballot 
in the ballot box, his vote automatically went to the can- 
didates at the top of the list, the number of them depending 


on the population of the district (there was one Sejm 


Deputy’s seat for each 60,000 of the population).* If he 


wished, however, the voter could cross out the names at 
the top of the list, thus recording his vote for the other 
candidates. Screens were provided for voters who wanted 
privacy. No write-in votes were permitted. 

At the top of the list of candidates were those most 
directly representing the regime—very largely Communists 
and members of the Peasant and Democratic Parties who 
have accepted Communist leadership. Below were candi- 
dates who had no party affiliations. It was therefore pos- 
sible for the Polish electorate to declare decisive opposition 
to the Communist leadership within the framework of the 


electoral system. 


The Campaign 


er sTEP in the campaign, as December began, was the 


nomination of candidates and the formation of the lists 


of candidates for each district. Candidates were selected 


by commissions established for that purpose under the aegis 


S 


ol the 


National Front, an organization supposedly repre- 
senting the three parties participating in the election. Each 
commission met and heard nominations for candidates 
from the parties, from trade unions, from student groups, 
and other mass organizations 


In the ferment of criticism sweeping Poland, there was 
criticism of the electoral mechanism as there was of every 
ol life 


aspect 
I 


In answer to these objections, Party leader 
Gomulka stressed that however far liberalization is pushed 


the leadership will not accept true opposition parties. In 


a pre-clection address in Warsaw (Radio Warsaw, Novem- 


ber 29), he said: 


*In a district electing three Deputies, there were four or five 

andidates; in one electing four Deputies, there were five or six 

a five-seat district, there were six to eight candidates; in a six- 
district, seven to ten; and in districts with seven seats, eight 
even candidates 


View of the Natolin Villa, outside Warsaw, where the anti-Gomulka 
“Stalinist” faction of Party leaders conferred and from which that 
Natolin faction gained its name. The villa was first built in 1780- 
81. It received its name in 1807, after Natalie Potocki, a daughter 
of the great aristocratic family then owning it. 


Illustration from “The Architecture of Poland” by Zbigniew 
Dmochowski, The Polish Research Center, London: 1956. 


“Those politicians who have no program may say to us 
that ‘your program does not contain our postulate of free- 
dom for all parties.’ Indeed our program does not contain 
this. Its omission is very simply explained: freedom for 
all political parties also means freedom for the bourgeois 
parties. Here again we ask the question: what program is 
offered by these bourgeois parties for which our political 
opponents demand freedom? Do they think we should be- 
lieve them when they say that the bourgeois parties want 
to build Socialism in Poland? That is simply a skirt-chaser 
discovered in the closet explaining that he is just waiting 
for a bus.” 


Gomulka made it clear that a major deterrent to such 
freedom was the USSR (thus striking the leitmotif of the 
election “The protagonists of freedom for all political 
parties who criticize us because our program does not 
provide for such freedom would perhaps suggest that we 
should change the geographic and political situation of 
Poland, that it be moved to another part of the globe or 
to another planet.” 

Nevertheless, the criticism of the election process was not 
stilled. It was a mark of the great strides toward liberaliza- 
tion recently made in Poland that this ferment was freely 
mentioned in the press, and in remarkably moderate, even 
sympathetic, tones. Notatnik Referenta (the Agitator’s 
Handbook) for November-December, for example, said: 


“As a result of great freedom of discussion and freedom 





in expressing views and criticisms, one can hear many 
voices doubting the democratic character of our elections 
and even putting the democratic elections in the capital- 
ist countries in a higher category [than our own elections]. 
These opinions—often honest in their intentions—are fre- 
quently based on a superficial and erroneous view of the 
matter. But very often they are being spread by adherents 
of the bourgeois order, supported by all sorts of voices 
from {Radio} ‘Free Europe.’ ” 


Selection of Candidates 


The process by which the National Unity Front com- 
missions selected candidates was apparently a most hectic 
one, with a good deal of passion being expended in argu- 
ment and debate as candidates were suggested. Radio 
Warsaw, December 12, said that “in many districts the 
original proposals of the committees have undergone basic 
changes as a result of the people’s demands. In Rzeszow 
Province, for instance, after meetings in the villages, 
a decision was made to replace a number of candidates 
first proposed by the names of old peasant leaders who had 
been removed from political life in the past.” The broad- 
cast stated that nearly 60,000 names of proposed candidates 
were suggested to fill the 720 places on the election lists. 


“I would not 


Trybuna Wolnosci (Warsaw), January 13, 1957 


On December 15 the selection of candidates was com- 
pleted. All the major Party figures were included—Go- 
mulka from a Warsaw district, Premier Cyrankiewicz from 
Cracow, Politburo member and Agriculture Minister Ochab 
from Katowice. Men associated with the “Stalinist”? Na- 
tolin faction, however, were conspiciously few. Of the can- 
didates, 50 percent were members of the United Workers 
Communist) Party, 25 percent of the United Peasant 
Party (ZSL), and 10 percent of the Democratic Party 
SD). The remaining 15 percent were non-party candi- 
dates, including a number of representatives of Catholic or- 
ganizations. “Among the candidates,” said Radio Warsaw, 
January 2, “are many social and political leaders who in the 
past period were deprived of the opportunity of taking an 
active part in political life, or were even kept in prison 
without valid grounds.” This observation was doubtless 
meant to indicate that such candidates could be counted on 
to be anti-Stalinist and of the liberal faction 


despite 
Kadar’s record of imprisonment in Hungary 


National Front Manifesto 


On December 13 a body that had been set up to guide 
the election campaign, called the Consultative Committee 
of Political 


Parties and Social Organizations, issued a 
Manifesto of the National Unity Front, which ostensibly 
} 

i 


contained the platform of all the candidates. This mani- 
festo was simply a restatement of the Gomulka program 
proclaimed at the Eighth Plenum in October and frequently 
reiterated by the Gomulka leadership It praised the Eighth 
Plenum decisions, called for “full democratization” of na- 
tional life, respect for constitutional freedoms, the rule of 
law, freedom of criticism, and improvement in living stand- 
ards. “strengthening the alliance and collabora- 
tion with the Soviet Union on the basis of equal rights, re- 
gard for 
affairs,” or, 


It urged 


sovereignty and internal 


USSR on 


non-interference in 
in other words, relations with the 
Gomulka’s terms of relative independence. 


In the economic field, the Manifesto called for: 


“Economic planning in accordance with the real needs 
and capacity of the country, the activation and develop 
ill-scale 


of |private| handicrafts, st 


ni private} production 
the restitution of the right to buy and sell land 


full support for all individual and cooperative farms 


The entire tone of the Manifesto was uncompromisingly 
toward liberalization and the ‘Polish road to Socialism.” It 
was obviously designed to attract the widest possible sup- 
port in the country, in line with the National Front elec- 
tion slogan of “Democracy, Sovereignty, Socialism.” The 
only passage of denunciation in the Manifesto was care- 
fully worded so as to apply to “‘Stalinists” as well as un- 
compromising anti-Communists : 


“The nation will discard those who would like to bar 
our way, who would like a return to capitalism, to oppres 
sion and exploitation, to the system of humiliation of th 
working masses. We shall defend our road to Socialisn 
against any enemy, without regard to the cloak under 
which he might hide his intentions.” 


The Manifesto concluded: 





“The National Unity Front has united all organized and 
unorganized forces in our community: the ‘Communist! 
Party, the ZSL, the SD, the trade unions, the Peasant Self- 
Help Association, Catholic 


rganizations, millions of Party men and citizens of no 


leaders, women’s and youth 


party allegiance 


"Stalinists" Attack 


As the campaign to persuade the Polish people to give a 
convincing show of support to the Gomulka program pro- 
ceeded, however, it became apparent that despite the Mani- 
festo’s boast of unity the old-line “Stalinist” faction of the 
Party was determined to put up a strong fight. That fac- 
tion, seeing its powers and privileges endangered, and 
knowing that a victory for the Gomulka leadership would 
provide a mandate for a thorough de-Stalinization of the 
Party and government, wanted nothing so much as a vote 
denying Gomulka the confidence of the country. They 
could then pose the threat of the collapse of Party control. 
of another Hungary, and argue that only a halt in liberali- 
zation and a return to their own methods could save the 
situation for the Party. It is even perfectly possible that 
they hoped for Soviet intervention against a Gomulka lead- 
ership whi h, in their eyes, was permitting Poland to throw 
off Communism entirely 

These attacks on the candidates of the Gomulka leader- 
ship were noted as early as December 10, when Trybuna 
Ludu stated that “‘the conservative forces in the Party are 
refusing to yield without a struggle and are resorting to con- 
temptible methods.” 
“Stalinists”’ 


The term “conservatives” has come 
to replace to describe hard-line anti-liberaliza- 
tion Communists, doubtless to avoid abrasion of Soviet 
feelings Among the methods reported used to discredit 
the candidates was the reprinting of their statements dating 
from the Stalinist period, with the implication that their 
present “liberalism” was a self-serving fraud. There were 
also reports that these abusive leaflets had been published 
with Soviet backing and money 


Anti-Semitism 


Apparently the most common method used by the “Stal- 
inists” to attack the Gomulka candidates was the exacerba- 
tion of anti-Semitism. During the pre-thaw period in Pol- 
and, Jews were prominent in the oppressive Communist 


regime—Minc as economic dictator, Berman and several 


others in the field of police repression. These have now all 
been removed from power. The “Stalinist’s” anti-Semitic 
campaign consisted of attempting to put all blame for past 
oppressions on these men, thus exculpating themselves, and 
trying to direct anti-Semitic currents against the Jews sup- 
porting the Gomulka program. There are few Jews in 
top Party or government positions of the Gomulka leader- 
ship, but very many of the young Party intellectuals in the 
forefront of the pressure for liberalization are Jews; e.g., 
Lasota, editor of Poprostu. 

In discussing this campaign, Poprostu 


Warsaw), Janu- 
ary 1-7 


stated: 


“In 1956 we began to deal seriously with the [Stalinist] 
distortions of the past period, with the system of those dis- 


- 
“General Frey-Bielecki, Commander of the Air Force and Eligiusz 
Lasota, the editor-in-chief of Poprostu both are candidates 
for Parliament for the first time.” They sit under the Polish eagle, 
shorn of its crown, towering over a bust of Lenin. 


Swiat (Warsaw), January 13, 1957 





tortions. . . . In Poland there is quite a considerable group 
of people who owe their positions to that system of author- 
ity. At present they face the necessity of giving an ac- 
count of their actions. In such conditions they have re- 

sorted to the traditional tactic of finding a scapegoat... . 

At first half overtly and later almost officially, the argu- 

ment was put forward on the exclusive responsibility of 

Jews for the system of lawlessness, for the loss of sover- 

eignty, for the economic decline. 

“There can be no doubt as to whose interests are served 
. . . by the unleashing of anti-Semitism as a political argu- 
ment. The conservative forces [i.e., “Stalinists”|] use it as 
a smokescreen to prevent the people from recognizing 
where the front line of the struggle {for democratization 
lies. Those who spread anti-Semitic slogans know what 
they are doing. If they succeed in spreading anti-Semitic 
sentiments, then the slogans of anti-Semitism, which at 
present play only a diversionary role, may come to play 
the role of a factor completely destroying the revolutionary 
renaissance movement in Poland. . . . All those abroad 
who are hostile to changes in Poland would not fail to take 
advantage of anti-Jewish excesses and blacken the Polish 
revolution in the eyes of progressive world opinion, to 
portray the Polish freedom movement as chauvinistic and 
retrogressive, to blacken Poland as an unenlightened, back- 
ward country not deserving independence. .. . 

“The conservative forces’| final aim is to sow confusion 
among the people and create conditions for provocation 
which would become the pretext for the liquidation of 
all the achievements of the Polish October, including na- 
tional sovereignty.” 

In addition to the wave of anti-Semitism raised during 
the campaign (which in several places erupted into mob 
violence causing a number of deaths), there were attacks 
against other minorities—Ukrainians, Byelorussians and 
Silesians. In several places, especially Poznan, the “Stalin- 
ists” tried to turn the workers against the Gomulka candi- 
dates on the grounds that the latter were “intellectuals.” 
The “Stalinists” left no opportunity for demagoguery un- 
exploited. 


Opposition 


This attack by “Stalinist” Party members was only a 
part of the opposition faced by the Gomulka candidates 
and program in the election campaign. Indeed, the 
“Stalinists,’ who could not express their aims openly, were 
simply using for their own ends a much more widespread 
and significant opposition—the opposition to Communist 
dominance as such by a people who had lived under years 
of Stalinist terror and poverty. It is apparent from press 
comments that a nation-wide movement was gathering 
force among the people, encouraged by some candidates, to 
cross off all Communists and known fellow-travellers from 
the election lists, or to boycott the election. 

Throughout Poland, voices were raised at election meet- 
ings, demanding that candidates commit themselves to go 
farther than the Gomulka program in the withdrawal from 
past practice. Radio Warsaw, January 15, for example, 
reported that in at least one district the voters de- 
manded that a candidate support the complete abolition 
of compulsory deliveries or forfeit their votes. 

A point on which there was particularly great popular 


pressure on the candidates reterred to the “clearing of ac- 
counts” which has been in progress in the last months. 
This is the current phrase for the ejections from positions 
of power of the most hated local political and economic 
leaders of the past. The symbol today for this “clearing 
of accounts” is a wheelbarrow; there have been several 
cases where factory directors or political functionaries were 
physically removed from their bailiwicks in that vehicle. 
The process was threatening to get out of hand, and the 
leadership made it known that it would not permit a wide- 
spread displacement of economic and political function- 
aries on uncontrolled popular initiative. This caution was 
in many places interpreted as a refusal thoroughly to “‘de- 
Stalinize,” and many candidates were pressed to commit 
themselves to an unfettered continuation of the process. 

In the remarkably free discussions of the campaign, 
all the bitterness of the Polish people engendered by years 
of exploitation and misery found expression. A number 
of the candidates, it appears, were swept along by this 
popular pressure of discontent. A resolution of the Con- 
sultative Committee of Political Parties, calling for “the 
unity of all patriotic forces,” 
ary 12 


stated (Trybuna Ludu, Janu- 


. some of the candidates for the post of Sejm Deputy 
have had recourse to measures disloyal to the candidates 
of the allied political parties and to demagogic promises 
preying upon human naivete and credulity. Some of th 
candidates, fearing for their wrongly conceived politica 
popularity, do not . . . oppose hostile and sometimes even 
provocative statements.” 


The resolution went on to announce that, because of 
such actions on the part of candidates, the Committee was 
instructing the “joint commissions of political parties’ 
throughout the country to remove “from the electoral lists 
of the National Unity Front the names of those candidates 
who have showed weakness of character, lack of responsi- 
bility in their activities, as well as failure to observe the 
principles of the program of the National Unity Front and 
the discipline binding members of political parties.” 

On January 16, it was announced that Edward Osobka- 
Morawski had been removed from the list of candidates in 
a Lublin district, because, as Radio Warsaw put it, he had 
“taken a position in his election speeches that is basically 
contrary to the program of the [National Unity] Front.” 
Osobka-Morawski, an obscure functionary in the prewar 
Polish Socialist Party, was made head of that party after 
the war, and served as Premier of Poland from 1944 to 
1947. He is now a Communist Party member. 

Although this was the only official announcement of a 
candidate’s deletion from the lists, comparison of the an- 
nounced lists with those printed after the election show that 
several others were removed. These include Jerzy Krezel, 
a Communist, and Mikolaj Dachow, a prominent Peasant 
Party member who was second on the list in his district. 


Gomulka's Answer 


From the beginning of the campaign, then, opposition 
to the candidates of the Gomulka leadership was increas- 
ingly plain, from both “Stalinists” for whom the Gomulka 





leadership was too liberal and from those for whom it was 
not liberal enough. The danger became increasingly ap- 
parent that the vote might result in a nation-wide repudia- 
tion of the Communist Party. To this danger, Gomulka 
and his associates had one final answer and warning: the 
Soviet Union will not permit it. 

Other arguments in favor of the Gomulka leadership 
On January 9 Gomulka 
made a long election speech. He reiterated his program 
of political liberalization within the framework of ultimate 
Party control, of increased attention to the living stand- 
ard, of widespread rehabilitations for “all those who had 
been wronged during the period of abuses of Socialist 
legality.” 

Gomulka also, in this speech, answered certain questions 
he had received, questions which showed the pressure 
His an- 
swers revealed the cautious moderation with which he 
hoped to heal the split in Party ranks. One question was: 
“Why have the same men who have been blundering for 
Gomulka 
answered that in fact the majority of candidates were new 
men, that the Party had picked as its candidates the best 
men it could find, and that, in any case, everyone made 


were of course also presented. 


toward faster change to which he was subject. 


12 years again been selected as candidates?” 


mistakes. 

Another question asked when “Party and legal proceed- 
ings” would be instituted against “people responsible for 
the economic administration of the country during the 
past years.” Gomulka answered that Party action had in 
suitable cases already been taken, but that there was no 
intention of taking legal action against such persons. 

A few days later, however, on January 14, Gomulka de- 
livered another speech in which his tone changed from 
reasoned argument to warning, only slightly veiled. He 
asked 

“What election result will be in keeping with the good 
of the Polish people and State, with the interests of the 
further development of Socialism and democracy in our 

What election result would be harmful to 
Poland’s basic interests, could become an obstacle on the 
road we all took together at the Eighth Plenum, and could 
lead to shocks dangerous to the entire country and to the 


Trybuna Ludu, January 15 


country? 


cause of Socialism?” 


Gomulka indicated the field of tensions which could gen- 


erate these “dangerous shocks” by stressing as the major 


accomplishment of his leadership the strengthening of 


Poland’s position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union: 


“Above all, we have strengthened our State sovereignty. 
We are ourselves the only masters of our own destiny; we 
ourselves determine the choice of the best methods and 
means of building Socialism in our country.” 


He stressed the compensation by the Soviet Union for 
economic losses Poland incurred “in connection with the 
disadvantages of economic agreements,” and the “settle- 
ment of the problem of repatriation of Poles from the 
Soviet Union.” He stated once more what has in recent 
months been said in warning over and over again: Poland 
is inextricably linked to the USSR 


“by physical prox- 
imity.” 


Gomulka bluntly indicated that the Polish repudiation 
of Stalin’s theory of the intensification of class struggle 
under the building of “Socialism,” upon which repudiation 
so much of the liberalization process rested, would be 
imperiled by a strong anti-Communist demonstration in 
the election: 


“We have discarded the theory that the class struggle 
sharpens as the construction of Socialism progresses in the 
initial period of development. We believe that we were 
right in doing so. Our belief, however, will be correct only 
if it is corroborated by the practice of life. This theory 
was created by Stalin. Our mere denial of the correctness 
of this theory is insufficient. The falseness of this theory 
can be proved by the working class, the working masses of 
town and country, only if they demonstrate in closed ranks 
and on a broad front their support of the Party and gov- 
ernment in their correct undertakings, and determinedly 
brush aside the various enemies of the people’s power, the 
enemies who are trying to reach the working masses and 
influence their political attitudes. . . . We must not pas- 
sively watch these doings. We must not listen to the sow- 
ers of anarchy. We must not do this for it can lead to 
extremely harmful consequence 
State.” 


for our nation and our 


It is very probable that the change in tone between these 
two speeches was connected with the visit to Warsaw, on 
January 12, of Chinese Premier Chou En-lai. It is most 
likely that the visitor, who had interceded for Poland with 
the Soviet Union in the days of the Eighth Plenum in 
October, bore the word that if the election demonstrated 
Gomulka incapable of preventing a mass anti-Communist 
and anti-Soviet demonstration, then the Soviet Union 
would intervene. In the discussion between Gomulka and 
Chou, Hungary loomed as a warning and a threat. 


Election Eve 


But all the speeches by Gomulka and other leaders, all 
the persuasion of the special three-man troiki (activists’ 
units from each of the three participating parties) which 
barnstormed the country urging votes for the candidates at 
the head of the lists, all the guarded and unguarded refer- 
ences to the fate of Hungary—all this was not considered 
sufficient. On the eve of the election, Saturday, January 
19, at six o’clock, Wladyslaw Gomulka went on the air to 
broadcast a special appeal to the nation, asking all voters 
to resign their newly granted privilege of choice among 
the candidates, and vote for the leading candidates with 
unmarked ballots. He gave no arguments of how deserv- 
ing was the Party of this trust, glossed quickly over prom- 
ises of future benefits. He simply stated, flatly, finally, and 
seemingly with overwhelming conviction, that unless his 
Communist leadership was decisively victorious, Poland 
would be destroyed. To the Poles, who since November 4 
have lived with the vision of Soviet tanks doing to Warsaw 
what they did to Budapest, he did not have to say whence 
that destruction would come. 

Gomulka said: 

“Citizens, voters, Party and non-Party members. 
The elections have been preceded by thousands and tens 





of thousands of pre-election meetings. In most of these you can appear on the map of Europe as a sovereign and in 
heard calm and reasoned words, imbued with concern for dependent State. They know perfectly well that the Con 
Poland’s better tomorrow, but you also heard some empty munist Party is the leading force in Poland. They kno 
and raucous words, resembling the fatal era of self-im- well that the Communist Party is the first guara 

portance and the anarchical landowners’ time. Poisoned of Poland’s independence, as well as a guarantee of P 

words, sowing hatred for the people’s government, have friendship with the Socialist nations, a guarantes 
also reached us by various ways, words behind which brotherly, neighborly Polish-Soviet relations, which 


fratricidal crime and the fall and destruction of Poland the most vital interests of the Polish nation. They know 
are lurking. You are going to show whether you have that the German Wehrmacht and a revanchist Germany 
been able to distinguish the grain from the chaff, the truth are threatening our territories; that their protectors {1 


from the lie, the friend from the foe. . . . the Western powers] have so far not recognized our West 


“All those in favor of the road which guarantees ern frontiers {the Oder-Neisse lin 
Poland’s sovereignty and independence, security and in- “The call for the deletion of Communist candidates 
tegrity of frontiers, internal peace and a policy of peace from the voting lists is synonymous not only with the dele 
abroad, economic development and better standards of tion of Socialism in Poland; the deletion of our Party 
living for the working people, Socialist legality and free- candidates is synonymous with the deletion of the inde 
dom to speak the truth . . . should do this on election day pendence of our country; it is synonymous with the del 
first, vote; second, vote without deletions and elect as tion of Poland from the map of Europe 
Deputies those candidates holding the leading places on “I appeal to the working class the peasants 
the lists; third, encourage . . . acquaintances to heed this the working intelligentsia women . to youth, 
appeal... . students, to all voters By dropping into the ball 
“We put forth the slogan of voting without deletions boxes voting cards without any deletions - you 
because all the reactionary forces are agitating for the dele- choose for Poland a good, quiet and safe road leading 
tion of the leading candidates, the deletion of PZPR [Com- her development and to a better life 
munist| candidates, or the deletion of all candidates. 
The enemies of People’s Poland, the enemies of Socialism, 


would like to push Poland into an abyss of disorder and The Election 


anarchy. They know full well that only a Socialist Poland ; 
_— STRONG PLEA, backed as it was by the memory of 


the hair’s breadth by which Poland had escaped ths 
Hungarian fate a few months before, might well, ever 


n so 


have been ineffective if it had been delivered by 


anyone 
but Gomulka. The combination, however, of that plea 
that memory, and Gomulka’s reputation as the Communist 
leader who stood up to the Russians in Poland’s interest 
carried the day. 
WEENY On January 20, 94.14 percent of the Polish electorate 
OR Te BLL 2 2 went to the polls Trybuna Ludu, January 23 ( ut of 
116 electoral districts, the leading candidates on the lists 
those for whom Gomulka had asked the vote, were elected 
in 111. In only four districts (in Lublin, Kutno, Tomaszow 
Mazowiecki and Sosnowiec were some leading candidate S 
defeated. In one three -seat district, in Nowy  sacz, neal 
the Czechoslovak border, the first two candidates wet 
elected, but no third candidate had the majority of votes 
necessary; a run-off election will be held for the seat on 


March 17. 


Of the approximately 360 Communist candidates, 23 
were elected; of the approximately 180 Peasant Party can- 
didates, 119 were elected: of the approximately 70 Demo- 
cratic Party candidates, 39 were elected 


ial Of the 458 Sejm seats filled, Communists hold 51.7 per- 
RIOR | 


; cent (the figure was 65.4 percent after the 1952 election 
W/E, : a 


¢ ZSL members hold 26 percent (previously 20.7 percent 
: SD members, 8.5 percent (previously 6.1 percent Non- 
party delegates now compose 13.8 percent of the body 
previously 7.8 percent), in which persons belonging to 
Caption explains that neon lights will illuminate Warsaw by night. 
The neon lights read: “Shortage of shoes size 36”; “No copies of 
Przekroz (illustrated weekly) available”; “We carry no woolens”; 1.2 percent previously 
“There are no electric light bulbs and there will be none”; “Re- 
decorating”; “Meat comes here— sometimes.” _ eae ; 
Szpilki (Warsaw), December 2, 1956 individual successful candidates, although, naturally, th 
: i 2, 19: 


Catholic organizations make up 2.6 percent of the whol 


There were some interesting variations in the votes for 





range of percentage was relatively small and does not bear 
too great a weight of analysis. Gomulka himself received 
99.5 percent of the National Front vote in his district. By 
contrast, some successful candidates who have been strongly 
associated with the Stalinist past, such as Helena Jaworska, 
former head of the defunct ZMP (Polish Youth Organiza- 
tion), received as low as 80 percent of the vote. 

These significant, although small, variations were ex- 
emplified in the returns for Warsaw District 1, returning 
six candidates. First on the list of candidates was Jerzy 
Albrecht, a Secretary of the Party Central Committee, now 
a Gomulka partisan, but a man who had been prominent in 
Party affairs throughout the Stalinist period. He was 
elected with 91.44 percent of the vote, the lowest percent- 
age of the district’s winning candidates. Sixth on the list 
of leading candidates was Eligiusz Lasota, editor of Pop- 
rostu, and one of the foremost liberalizing Communist 
intellectuals. He won his seat with 98.43 percent of the 
vote. 

In general, with the exception of Gomulka himself and 
his associate General Marian Spychalski, all the leading 
Party figures, although elected, received smaller percent- 
ages of the vote than winning non-party candidates. 

In only one case was there an effective boycott of the 
election; in the rural sub-district of Obrytki only 37.9 per- 
cent of the electorate voted, according to Sztandar Mlodych 

Warsaw), January 30. The newspaper made it clear that 
the boycott was not to be blamed on “Western broadcasts” 
and “hostile activity” as the District Party Secretary 
claimed. It was instead a protest against compromised 
“Stalinists” in the local bureaucratic apparatus, the news- 
paper said, and “an expression of [the peasants’] exaspera- 
tion resulting from the fact that half of the farmers were 
wronged by excessive taxes and compulsive deliveries.” 


The Church's Role 


” ANALYZING THE CAUSES for the overwhelming victory 

of the Gomulka leadership, the position assumed by the 
Catholic Church leadership is of prime importance. One 
of the features of the Gomulka program was a rapproche- 
ment with the Church (see February issue, pp. 10-11). 
Cardinal Wyszynski, head of the Polish Church, who was 
freed from imprisonment a few days after the Eighth 
Plenum, was a major factor, during the dangerous first 
weeks of the new leadership, in gaining support for the 
Gomulka regime as the best practicable safeguard against 
a repetition of the Hungarian tragedy. 

Cardinal Wyszynski made no specific public pronounce- 
ment on the election. His silence, however, combined with 
his previous support of Gomulka, was most meaningful. 
The Church did, through the person of Bishop Choroman- 
ski, Episcopal Secretary and second after Wyszynski in the 
Polish hierarchy, urge all Poles to vote, thus opposing a 
possible election boycott. Slowo Powszechne (Warsaw), 
January 16, carried a message from the Bishop, stating: 


“Catholic citizens . will have fulfilled their obliga- 
tion of conscience by voting. The Catholic clergy must 


arrange services so that all believers can without difficulty 
fulfill both their religious and election obligations.” 


Some leading clergymen, and unknown numbers of par- 
ish priests, went further, and urged obedience to the Party’s 
plea that leading candidates be elected. For example, 
Slowo Powszechne, January 21, stated that on the day be- 
fore the election Bishop Ignacy Swirski of Siedlce “ap- 
pealed to all believers to go to the polls and vote for the 
candidates of the National Unity Front.” There were many 
reports of whole congregations being led to the polls by 
their priests. 


Reactions to the Election 


|= FIRST PoLisH reaction was one of relief and self- 
congratulation. It was apparent that until the very last, 
despite all the pressures applied to the electorate, the lead- 
ership feared a possible sweeping repudiation of Commun- 
ism, even of the Gomulka brand, and consequent horrors 
of repression by the Soviet Union. The election results 
were looked upon as another sign of the admittedly sur- 
prising political realism and self-control exhibited by the 
Polish nation after the Eighth Plenum. Commenting on 
the election results, Radio Warsaw, January 22, said: 
“Poland is said to be relatively poor economically, but I 
feel that in terms of political wisdom and maturity Poland 
is among the richest of countries. This is not surprising, 
for wisdom and maturity come from diverse experiences 


and suffering, and how many peoples can equal the Poles 
in this respect?” 


While Polish comment on the election has stressed that 
it was a defeat for the “forces of reaction,” it has also 
warned the “Stalinist” elements in the Party that they must 
consider themselves to have been defeated by the nation. 
Radio Warsaw, January 31, quoting an article called “A 
Few Post-Election Reflections” in Sztandar Mlodych (War- 
saw), warned “conservatives,” i.e., “Stalinists,’ on this 
point: 


. One hears, from various quarters, voices saying 
with satisfaction: ‘We have won. It is to us support was 
given. It is in us that they have confidence.’ This is being 
said by people who represent well-defined circles, people 
who had been criticized for their conservative obstinacy, 
for conservative tendencies, which were heard both before 
and after October [the Eighth Plenum]. . . . 

“All those who hypocritically say they are for but in fact 
are against workers’ democracy . . . who wanted to bring 
in order a /a Stalin, should be reminded that the powerful 
“Yes” spoken by millions of electors also contained a con- 
demnation of them and their methods.” 


In this connection, there have been indications that 
Gomulka, after the vicious attacks by “Stalinists” during 
the campaign on his associates and, by implication, his pro- 
gram, is instituting a moderate purge of Party ranks, 
cleaning out those elements. 


Outside Reaction 


Of necessity, other Communist Parties, within the Soviet 
bloc sent congratulations to the Polish Party for its vic- 





tory. There is much irony in these messages, from Parties 
which are doing everything in their power to prevent the 
sort of liberalization represented by Gomulka from taking 
place in their own countries) The messages mentioned 
only the aspects of Gomulka’s program the senders found 
palatable; the Soviet Party’s message, for example, con- 
gratulated the Polish Party on the elections having shown 
“the unity of the overwhelming majority of the Polish 
people around the Polish United Workers’ [Communist] 
Party and its steadfast determination to march on the path 
of building Socialism in Poland, to strengthen the fraternal 
cooperation of Socialist countries, and to struggle for con- 
solidation of peace and friendship between peoples.” It 


“Both her own and her neighbors’ complaints are listed in the 
notebook. Won't the candidate to the Sejm [Parliament] forget 
about them when he is finally seated in his easy chair in the 
building on Wieljska Street? When necessary, voters will remind 
: ” 

him. Swiat (Warsaw), January 13, 1957 


is not difficult to umagine the chagrin of Khrushchev, who 
a few months before had called Gomulka “that traitor,’ 
as he approved this message. 

Particularly amusing, and indicative of the jagged rent 
in the world Communist movement, were the contrasts 
between the congratulatory remarks of leaders of the 
Italian and French Communist Parties, the two largest in 
the West. Palmiro Togliatti, head of the Italian Commu- 
nist Party, sent a personal telegram to Gomulka congratu- 
lating him and his Party, stating that “the victory confirms 
beyond any doubt the correctness of your policy,” and wish- 
ing him and his Party “ever greater successes in the cause 
of building a democratic, Socialist Poland.” (Radio War- 
saw, January 24.) Italian Party leader Di Vittorio, head 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions, issued a state- 
ment expressing his happiness at the results, which demon- 
strated that “the building of Socialism by democratic meth- 


ods is possible.” (Radio, Warsaw, January 23 


From the French Communists, there was no talk of 
“democratic Party Secretary 
Jacques Duclos said that the election results showed the 
Polish nation’s “deep confidence in the Polish Party, sup- 
porting the recent statements by 


means.” The statement by 


. Comrade Gomulka 
who said that only Socialism can safeguard sovereignty 
and independence for Poland, emphasizing Poland’s faith- 
fulness to the principles of proletarian internationalism, 
and the common ideal of Socialism which links the Soviet 
Union with other Socialist countries.” Radio Warsaw, 


January 23. “Proletarian internationalism,” of 


course, 
is current Communist jargon for Soviet control of other 
Parties and nations, and it 


the Polish Party and the 


was precisely what Gomulka, 


election results did not say 


The Future 


_ ELECTION MARKS the 


of Poland’s October 


conclusion of the 


lirst stage 
Revolution. It implies that the 
process of liberalization can continue without effective in- 
terference from internal Stalinist forces, and, for the mo- 
ment at any rate, without overt Soviet suppression. It is 
apparent that the newly-elected Sejm is to play a promi- 
nent role in that extended liberalization, is, indeed, to act, 
within the framework of Party control of basic policy, far 
more like a Western parliamentary body than any other 
in the Soviet orbit. A Radio Warsaw broadcast of January 
31 (to Poles abroad), pointed out some of the strikingly 
increased powers and prerogatives envisioned for the Sejm: 


“We in Poland are on the eve of a great political season 
... General interest is focused on the question of whether 
we can expect some far-reaching changes in our political 
life. It seems to me that one need not be a prophet in order 
to answer this question in the affirmative. . . . The previous 
Sejm constituted a democratic ornament concealing 
the very undemocratic practices in our political life 


The new Sejm will be in a much happier position.” 


Among the changes discussed by the broadcast is the 
reintroduction of Deputies’ clubs on party lines. These or- 
ganizations were abolished by the Communists after the 





“We are choosing Freedom.” 


Szpilki (Warsaw), January 20, 1957 


war. Now the Communists, the Democrats, the Peasant 
Party members and Deputies affiliated with Catholic or- 
ganizations will have their parliamentary clubs. 

The broadcast also pointed out that upon the convoca- 
tion of a new Sejm the government tenders its resignation, 
that in the past this has been a purely formal matter, but 
that now there is a possibility “for a certain reshuffle in the 
government.” Premier Cyrankiewicz’ forthcoming trip to 
India, however, “seems to exclude” the immediate possi- 
bility “of more fundamental changes in the government.” 

The broadcast ended with the significant sentences: 
“Politics are now discussed widely and frequently. The 
time when this was dangerous is over.” 

It was precisely three months from the Eighth Plenum to 
the election. In that period, Poland existed at an all but 
unendurable pitch of political tension. Now that tension 
can, at least for the present, abate. Problems remain. 
Deep disagreements on the rate and degree of liberalization 
exist within the Party and nation. Poland’s economic con- 
dition is extremely uncomfortable, and the leadership is 
about to launch into a difficult period of experiment in 
its attempt to alleviate that condition. Relations with the 
Communist Parties of the Soviet Union and other Soviet 
bloc countries, are, at best, strained, and there are strong 
pressures from these Parties on Gomulka to exercise his 
newly-won mandate in restraint of further liberalizations. 
Nevertheless, the election indicates that Poland is to con- 
tinue its remarkable role as an anomaly within the Soviet 
bloc, a country that has pushed its Communist leadership 
a long way towards reality, legality and freedom. 


The following chart indicates the hard core of Party and government leadership 
in the newly-elected Polish Parliament: 


Party Politburo 
Secretaries of Party 
Central Committee 
Party Central Committee 
First Secretaries of 
Party Provincial Committees 
Cabinet Members 
Council of State 
Peasant Party 
Executive Committee 
Democratic Party 
Central Committee 


Total 
Membership Candidates 


9 q 


Elected 





Heavy Chemicals 


Fourth of a series of articles on the development of heavy industry in Eastern Europe. 
Previous articles covered coal (July), electric power (September) and iron and steel (October). 


Caption reads: “The most important unit of the Borsod complex is the Chemical Works. Leit stands the enormous salt store.” 


—— INDUSTRY and agriculture depend on the large- 

scale production of a few basic chemicals. An inter- 
ruption in the supply of sulfuric acid or potash, phosphorus 
or soda, would sooner or later cripple most of the economy. 
This is true of Communist countries, where a riot in Poz- 
nan or a rebellion in Hungary are not unrelated to the 
production of fertilizers or the high cost of imported raw 
materials. 

One basic chemical is sulfuric acid. It enters so many 
industrial processes that economists often employ it as an 
indicator of industrial development. To give only a few 
examples, it is used in the production of explosives, fertiliz- 
ers, synthetic fibers, dyes, medicines, paper, storage bat- 
teries, tin cans, galvanized iron and lubricating oils. In 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania and Bulgaria 
during the years of the first long-term Plans (1949-1955 
the production of sulfuric acid more than doubled. 

Another basic chemical industry is the production of 
fertilizers. Modern agriculture, with its high yields, re- 
quires large quantities of fixed nitrogen, phosphorus, cal- 
cium and other elements. The Satellite countries still lag 
far behind Western Europe in the use of fertilizer. In 1953 
Poland used about 6.9 kilograms of fixed nitrogen per hec- 
tare, 7.5 kilograms of phosphates and 13.7 kilograms of 
potash, whereas in West Germany the corresponding ratios 
were 29.5, 27.7 and 54.3.’ In their new Plans the Satellite 
regimes, seeking to end the stagnant situation in agricul- 
ture, have scheduled a huge expansion in the output of fer- 
tilizers. 


Hungary (Budapest), No. 12, 1955 


An area of particular interest to the Communist plan- 
ners is the production of synthetic raw materials. Recent 
advances in chemical engineering have made it possible to 
substitute synthetic products for such commodities as cot- 
ton, wool, silk, rubber, oil and gasoline. The West’s ban on 
shipments to the Soviet bloc, as well as the desire to im- 
prove their trade balances, have furnished the regimes in- 
centives for exploiting these possibilities. In Poland and 
Czechoslovakia the production of synthetic fibers has been 
expanding rapidly since 1949. In Hungary major invest- 
ments were to be made in this direction under the new Five 
Year Plan, and Irkewise in Romania, where the regime 
plans to produce cellulose and viscose from the rushes of 
the Danube delta. 


Poland 
eo Woritp War II the Polish chemical industries 


produced a wide variety of basic chemicals, including 
sulfuric acid, fertilizers, saltpeter, soda and coal derivatives. 
The shift of Poland’s boundaries westward after the war 
added a number of former German plants, and increased 
the supply of such raw materials as limestone, gypsum, 
arsenic, copper and barite. The importance of the German 
increment is evident from one writer’s statement that, al- 
though half of the industry had been destroyed in the war, 


1Chemik (Warsaw), 1953, No. 9 and Statistisches Jahrbuch 
fuer die Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Wiesbaden, 1954, p. 167, 
cited by Curt Poralla in Das Profil der Polnischen Chemiewirtschaft 
nach dem Kriege, Berlin, Duncker und Humblot, 1955, p. 58 








Production of Chemicals in Poland 
(Thousands of Metric Tons) 


1937* 1949 1955 1955 1960 


(Plan) (Plan) 
540.0 
162 
389 
230.8; 
250.0 
16.6 
2.0 


Sulfuric acid** 
Caustic soda 
Calcined soda 


Nitrogenous fertilizer** 


267 

23 
n.a. 
n.a. 


275.8 
58 
162 
73.9 
73.6 
9.0 
0.02 


448.5 
101 
210 
154.4 
130.4 
15.4 
0.5 


660 


570-600 


Phosphorous fertilizer** n.a. 


Artificial silk n.a. ‘ 
: : 7 78-86 
Synthetic polymer fiber n.a. 

* Prewar boundaries. 

** Pure content. 


Figures for 1937 from United Nations, Economic Survey 
of Europe in 1954, Table LX; for 1949 and 1955 from 
United Nations, Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, Table 
XXXV; for 1960 from draft directives of the Five Year 
Plan, Radio Warsaw, August 3, 1956. 


by 1947 production had already surpassed that of prewar 
Poland.* 

The Six Year Plan (1950-1955) assigned an importance 
to the chemical industries second only to that of coal: they 
were allotted 13 percent of total industrial investment and 
their gross output was to expand by 240 percent. The pro- 
duction of specific items was to increase as follows (in per- 
centages) : 


Sulfuric acid ..... 96 
Caustic soda .... 179 
Calcined soda ...... <a: 140 
Nitrogenous fertilizer (in N)............. 212 
Phosphorous fertilizer (in P,O;).......... 240 
DCE oo. be oa ace ee howe hee 84 


Poland’s rich coal resources were to be exploited through 
the building of coke ovens and gas pipelines, so that by 

1955 some 15 percent of the total coal production (or about 
15 million tons) would contribute to the production of 
chemical by-products. Special emphasis was given to the 
development of synthetic materials, particularly fuels, fatty 
acids, synthetic rubber, phenol and cellulose. Along with 
the development of basic chemicals the Plan also stressed 
expansion in the dye and pharmaceutical industries. 

To attain these goals a large construction program was 
planned, involving extensions and new building on about a 
hundred different sites. At the same time the production of 
machinery and apparatus for chemicals was to expand five- 
fold. 

The Plan fell far short of fulfillment: in 1955 the produc- 
tion of sulfuric acid was 83 percent of what had been 
planned, caustic soda 62 percent, calcined soda 54 percent, 
nitrogenous fertilizer 67 percent and phosphorous fertilizer 
only 52 percent. According to Minister of Chemicals Ru- 
minski, speaking at the end of 1954, only half of the pro- 
jected new plants had been finished; the Ministry of In- 

2 Michal Niesiolowski, “Kierunki Rozwoju Przemyslu Chemicz- 


nego w Planie Piecioletnim,’ Gospodarka Planowa (Warsaw), 
1955, No. 6. 
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dustrial Construction was not prepared for such a large 
building program, and consequently a number of projects 
were being postponed until after the end of the Six Year 
Plan.* Another source states that during the Plan “dispro- 
portions” occurred between the chemical industries and 
their raw material base, especially in sulfur, pyrites, phos- 
phorus and barite.* 


Sulfuric Acid® 


Before the war about a third of Poland’s sulfuric acid 
came from pyrite (iron disulfide) and two-thirds from zinc 
blende (zinc sulfide). A large proportion of the pyrite had 
to be imported. One aim of the Six Year Plan was to de- 
crease pyrite imports by 40 percent, but instead they have 
increased by 150 percent. The raw material shortage forced 
the Poles to use gypsum and anhydrite, sources which are 
more expensive to process but relatively plentiful in Poland. 
Two new plants were built using this process, and it was 
expected that they would produce a third of the sulfuric 
acid supply by 1960. In 1953, however, deposits of raw 
sulfur were discovered at Leczyce in central Poland, and 
these will be developed during the Five Year Plan (1956- 
1960). 

The German territories added considerably to the indus- 
try’s capacity: of 10 factories in 1950, 6 were formerly 
German. During the Six Year Plan the industry was mod- 
ernized under the supervision of Soviet experts, but it has 
suffered from a lack of technical personnel, especially in 
the former German plants. 

The largest consumer of sulfuric acid is the phosphorous 
fertilizer industry, which takes about two-thirds of the pres- 
ent production. Other heavy consumers are the nitrogenous 
fertilizer and synthetic fiber industries. 


Fertilizers 


The fertilizer industry suffered heavily in the war, espe- 
cially the phosphate plants. The damage was largely re- 
paired by 1949, and under the Six Year Plan further ex- 
pansion and modernization began. 

For nitrogenous fertilizers, two prewar plants at Chorzow 
and Moscice have been expanded. A third large plant is 
under construction at Kedzierzyn, on the former I. G. 
Farben site; its erection was a Soviet scheme, and when 
finished it will also produce synthetic fats, solvents, soften- 
ers, synthetic rubber and materials for the plastics industry. 
Some of the installations have come from Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany and the USSR. References have been made 
in the press to two other plants in the Bydgoszcz district, 
though details are lacking. 

There are about a dozen plants manufacturing phos- 
phorous fertilizers. Poland has to import more than 90 per- 
cent of its phosphates. Output has also been limited by 
the tight supply of sulfuric acid and calcined soda. 

Since 1953 the regime has been taking measures to in- 


8 Nowe Drogi (Warsaw), 1954, No. 12, cited by Poralla. 
* Niesiolowski, op. cit. 


5 Much of the material in the following sections is from Poralla 
and Niesiolowski. 


crease fertilizer output in an effort to raise the production 
of agriculture. According to Niesiolowski the consumption 
of fertilizers per hectare is expected to increase during the 
Five Year Plan as follows (in kilograms of pure content 


N 


10.1 
20.5 


1955 
1960 . 


Synthetic Fibers 


Poland produces a number of synthetic fibers, including 
Orlon and artificial silk. Before the war the industry was 
largely dependent on imported raw materials. After the 
war efforts were made to exploit domestic materials: by 
substituting pine wood for spruce in the production of cel- 
lulose; by manufacturing viscose out of straw; and by 
using plant proteins to make fibers of the casein type. One 
of the latter is “Wipolan” which is said to resemble wool. 
The acquisition of German plants in the western provinces 
gave Poland some help in this, and Minister of Chemicals 
Ruminski claimed at the end of 1954 that Poland was al- 
ready producing domestically 25 percent of the textile in- 
dustry’s raw materials. 


{ 


At present the synthetic fibers industry is an uncertain 
asset. soda, 
carbon disulfide, phenol and sulfuric acid tends to exceed 
the planned norms, and the quality of the yarns produced 


is said to be inferior to that of imported products 


Soda 


The production of soda, like other important chemicals, 
came far short of the Six Year Plan targets, and the press 
has repeatedly complained of waste in the use of materials. 
For example, the Borek Falecki plant at Crakow was said 
in 1953 to have exceeded its norm for the use of raw soda 
in making caustic soda to the extent of a third of a ton of 
raw soda for every ton of 


Its consumption of such materials as caustic 


finished product. At the same 
plant hundreds of tons of soda were lost every month in 
the waste water. This and the plant at Matwy—two of the 
largest in the industry 


cism at a conference 


| 
were the subject of heavy criti- 


of Party workers in 1953. It was said 
that their poor performance was the result of inadequately 
trained personnel, poor safety and hygiene conditions, delay 
in completing new installations and interruptions in the sup- 
ply of electric current. 

The regime expected to increase soda production during 


> 


View of the Czechoslovak cellulose factory at Hencovee. Caption reads: “A corner of the vast cellulose factory. In the foreground are 
) Pp 
metal containers and in background the huge storage tank for the timber.” 
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the Five Year Plan, largely to meet export commitments. 
Poland exports soda to the other Satellites as well as to 
Scandinavia and other countries. 


The Five Year Plan (1956-1960) 


In the next five years renewed emphasis was to be given 
to the chemical industries, and their expansion was to be 
second only to that of the machine industry. Premier Cyran- 
kiewicz said in his speech to the Seventh Plenum of the 
Party’s Central Committee (Glos Pracy [Warsaw], July 26) : 
“One of the important obstacles in the development of our 
economy in the Six Year Plan was the inadequate level of 
the production of basic chemical raw materials and semi- 
products, stemming from delays in investments which oc- 
curred in the chemical industry.” The new Plan stressed 
the removal of bottlenecks in sulfuric acid (production of 
which was to increase by 71 percent), calcined and caustic 
soda (111.3 percent) and synthetic fertilizers (100-110 
percent). It also emphasized synthetic materials as substi- 
tutes for scarce raw materials such as nonferrous metals, 
leather and timber. Specifically, the production of syn- 
thetic fibers was to increase by 45-60 percent. 


Czechoslovakia 


y= LITTLE information exists on the chemical industries 

in Czechoslovakia. An article in the professional jour- 
nal Chemicky Prumysl (Prague), January 1956, stated that 
while “Czechoslovakia belongs among the most developed 
industrial states (seventh place in the world in 1952), its 
position in the chemical industry among the great world 
producers is very modest (only 15th place in the world in 
54)...” 

The first postwar government gave special emphasis to 
chemicals in its economic planning. The Two Year Plan 
(1947-1948) of the Benes coalition Government aimed to 
raise industrial production to a level 10 percent above that 
of 1937, but for chemicals the goals were substantially 
higher. Production of sulfuric acid was planned to exceed 
the prewar level by 24 percent, and of artificial silk by 70 
percent. To attain higher yields in agriculture the produc- 
tion of synthetic fertilizers was to be increased. 

Fulfillment of the Two Year Plan was very uneven. 
While production of phosphate fertilizers exceeded the 
target slightly, that of nitrogenous fertilizers fell below it by 
27 percent. Production of sulfuric acid reached 104 per- 
cent of the target, but artificial silk only 74 percent of it. 
The new Communist regime, which had seized power in 
February 1948, blamed the situation on the “still unfinished 
task of postwar reconstruction,” on difficulties in the im- 
port of unspecified raw materials and on “other objective 
factors” (Government Memorandum on the First Five 
Year Plan {Prague}, July 1949). 

In the First Five Year Plan (1949-1953) , the Communists 
departed from the cautious independence of the Benes 
period. The Plan aligned Czechoslovakia economically with 
the Soviet bloc and gave primary emphasis to the develop- 
ment of heavy industry along Soviet lines. Czechoslovakia 
was to be converted from an exporter of light industrial 


Production of Chemicals in Czechoslovakia 


Thousands of Metric Tons) 


1937 1948 1953 1955 1960 
(Plan) 


Sulfuric acid 166 215 312 384 # 560 
Caustic soda n.a. 37 61. as. Ba. 
Nitrogenous fertilizer* 23 31 38 60.5 141 
Phosphorous fertilizer* 48 60 74 98.4 156.5 


*Pure content. 


Figures for 1937, 1948 and 1953 from United Nations, 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1954, Table LVII. Figures 
for 1955 from Directives for the Second Five Year Plan. 


products to an exporter of heavy machinery. These pur- 
poses called for substantial changes in the structure of 
chemicals production. The decline in trade with the West 
meant a dependence on domestic substitutes for a number 
of imported raw materials. At the same time, expanded 
trade with the Soviet bloc called for a shift in the structure 
of chemical exports. While the Plan did not specify the 
changes in detail, the regime’s Memorandum on it said: 


“In this connection, the production of tar dyes, drugs 
and pharmaceutical products, synthetic fuels, nitrogen, 
plastics, mineral oils, paints and lacquers, synthetic fibers 
of all types, dry-distilled wood alcohols, and so forth, 
should be mentioned. The purpose of this extension of the 
range of chemical manufacture is above all to reduce our 
dependence on foreign products and thus to satisfy the 
home requirements of chemical raw materials and semi- 
manufactures for further processing by industry, for agri- 
culture, or for direct consumption.” 


Production of chemicals as a whole was to increase 62 
percent during the five years, as compared with an increase 
of 57 percent for all industry. Specifically, the production 
of nitrate fertilizers was to expand by 38 percent, of phos- 
phate fertilizers by 13 percent and of rayon by 124 percent. 
No targets were published for sulfuric acid, soda, gasoline 
and many other items. Early in 1951, in a burst of official 
optimism, the Plan was greatly expanded: industrial pro- 
duction was to rise by 98 percent over the five years in- 
stead of the 57 percent originally scheduled. Presumably 
the production of most chemicals was to be similarly ex- 
panded, though the only targets given were those for fer- 
tilizers: 106 percent for nitrates and 33 percent for phos- 
phates. 

Statistics of actual production are very sparse, but avail- 
able data are shown in the accompanying box. The produc- 
tion of chemical fertilizers did not go according to the 
Plan. In 1953, the final year, the output of nitrogenous 
fertilizers was only 22 percent above 1948, and of phos- 
phorous fertilizers only 23 percent. At the Tenth Party 
Congress in June 1954 the regime gave considerable atten- 
tion to the mounting crisis in agriculture. Premier Siroky 
noted that crop yields were in general no higher than be- 
fore the war, and in some cases substantially lower. Among 
the remedies proposed was an increase of about 50 percent 





in the production of fertilizers by 1955. This program 
seems to have been achieved. The article in Chemicky 
Prumysl, previously cited, has the following to say about 
the present status of chemicals production: 


“The Czechoslovak chemical industry today does not 
yet supply our national economy with sufficient quanti- 
ties of motor fuels, artificial fertilizers, synthetic fibers, 
plastics, quality dyes, textile auxiliary preparations, quality 
varnishing substances and other chemicals. Until now it 
{has been] entirely dependent on imports . . . of synthetic 
rubber, polystyrene, polyethylene and other new plastic 
substances, and only partially covers the demand for [cer- 
tain types of artificial| silk, urea, butanol, acetic acid and 
acetone.” 


In its published descriptions of the Second Five Year 
Plan the regime has said very little about chemicals. Several 
targets are shown in the accompanying table. Premier 
Siroky, in his speech to a Party Conference on June 12, 
1956, said that although chemical investments will be more 
than two-and-a-half times as large as they were in the First 
Five Year Plan, “we are not able to assure a develop- 
ment of this industry which would guarantee it a tangible 
lead over the development of some other branches of in- 
dustry, and which would be adequate for the continuously 
growing tasks of chemical production in this period of rev- 
olutionary changes . . .” (Rude Pravo [Prague], June 13). 


Hungary* 


pane was to give preeminence to chemicals in its 


new Five Year Plan (1956-1960). The Party news- 
paper Szabad Nep (Budapest), discussing the Plan on 
April 27, 1956, noted that in the advanced industrial coun- 
tries chemistry “is freeing the processing industries to an 
ever greater extent from dependence on agricultural raw 
materials. The chemical industry has become a new source 
of raw materials, especially in light industry. This is par- 
ticulary important for us, since about 70 percent of the raw 
materials needed by our light industry must be purchased 
abroad and paid for with precious foreign currency.” 


Before the war chemical products were an impor- 
tant sector in Hungary’s economy. They included acids 
and alkalis, fertilizers, pharmaceuticals, gas by-products, 
paint and varnish, explosives and products of wood-distil- 
lation. Much of the raw material, as in other industries, 
had to be imported: pyrite from Yugoslavia; phosphates 
from the U. S. and North Africa; salt from Germany, 
Romania and Austria; and also potash, soda ash and caus- 
tic soda. The principal chemical plants were located either 
in the Budapest area or in the Transdanubian county of 
Veszprem, near Lake Balaton. 

Postwar development began during the Three Year 
Plan, which actually ran from August 1947 to the end of 
1949. It was largely a program of economic reconstruction 
and involved no great expansion in the field of chemicals. 
While statistics for these years are few and inaccurate, the 
production of a number of basic chemicals in 1949 was 
well above the 1938 level. Sulfuric acid output was up 


* This was written before the October Revolt. 


25 percent, caustic soda 183 percent, fertilizers 86 percent. 

The First Five Year Plan (1950-1954) assigned to chem- 
icals an importance second only to that of the machine- 
building industries. One of its purposes was to reduce the 
proportion of imported chemicals. According to Erno 
Gero, then a member of the Council of Ministers, prewar 
chemical imports had constituted 13 percent of total im- 
ports, but in 1950 they were to be only 7.3 percent of the 
total, and to drop still lower in subsequent years. Another 
purpose was to begin the production of coke from Hun- 
gary’ inferior coal 
ber 10, 1949 


The Plan was revised early in 1951 to give still more 


Magyar Nemzet |Budapest|, Decem- 


emphasis to industrial expansion. Investment in the “chem- 
ical industry’—including coking plants, rubber products 
and pharmaceuticals—was raised from the previous 1.9 bil- 
lion forint to more than 4 billion. The investment included 
the building of two large chemical combines. The Borsod 
Chemical Works at Kazincbarcika was to produce nitro- 
genous fertilizer, and was also assigned the task of develop- 
ing the production of coke from the brown coal of Borsod. 
The Tisza Region Chemical Works at Szolnok, finished 


Caption reads: “Warehouse of the Nitrogen Works in Pet. A 
special machine puts finished product on the conveyor belt (seen 
at left) which in turn sends it to the packaging department.” 


Hungary ( Budapest), May 1954 





during the Plan, added substantially to Hungary’s produc- 
tion of phosphorous fertilizer and sulfuric acid. 

In 1953 the Plan was revised again, in a downward di- 
rection. Many industrial projects were slowed up or dis- 
continued. At the end of the five years the regime claimed 
that total output of chemicals had nearly tripled since 
1949 (in terms of value). However, it gave percentage in- 
creases only for the following specific products: 

Sulfuric acid 

Caustic soda 

All fertilizers 
Phosphorous fertilizers 


An article in Muszaki Elet (“Technological Life,” 
Budapest) on January 1, 1956, admitted that progress in 
chemicals during the Five Year Plan had not been im- 
pressive. “Hardly any progress was made in the synthetic 
materials industry, in the basic organic materials industry 
(raw materials for synthetics, paints and solvents) and in 
the processing of brown coal.” Lack of experience in these 
lines had made development slow. For chemicals as a 
whole, the article conceded, there had been “shortcomings” 
in the economic planning. In some plants, also, poor main- 
tenance had led to work stoppages and expensive repairs. 
Greater progress—from a quantitative standpoint—was 
claimed for the pharmaceuticals industry, particularly in 
the production of antibiotics. 

A pronounced shortfall occurred in the production of 
fertilizers, where the increase of less than 50 percent was 
a far cry from the almost 300 percent increase intended. 
The production of nitrogenous fertilizer showed practically 
no increase, because the plants at Kazincbarcika and Pet, 
from which the new production was to come, had not been 
finished on schedule. The former plant had not reached 
full scale production as late as September, 1956, and its his- 
tory throws some light on the difficulties besetting Hun- 
gary’s industrialization. Radio Budapest, on September 19, 
1956, described the situation at Kazincbarcika as follows: 


“The press reported this morning that the Borsod chem- 
ical combine is about to start production. This is not 
the first time that we have rejoiced over this announce- 
ment. In December last year a similar announcement ap- 
peared. As is well known, the construction of the Kazinc- 
barcika chemical combine was launched in 1951 and it 
took five years to complete. The ceremonial inauguration 
took place last year. After the festivities, however, it ful- 
filled its plan in December last year by only 15 percent, in 
January by 34 percent and in February by 27 percent. 
Why? Part of the explanation can be found in the fact 
that the combine is a vast, modern and highly complex 
factory with large-scale automation, the installations of 
which were designed almost entirely by Hungarian engin- 
eers. They were built by Hungarian workers who handled 
such a project for the first time in their lives. Most of 
the machines were prototypes, and in such cases unfore- 
seen errors come to light in the course of construction. 
Because of faulty manufacture and assembly, in June of 
this year production had to be stopped and the first over- 
haul undertaken in a plant barely six months old, with 
an expenditure of 10 million forint and the assistance of 
20 factories. . . . German experts have come to Hungary to 
handle the repair of highly sensitive components . . . 


and after four months of arduous effort they have cor- 
rected the faults. They have repaired the machinery in 
the oxygen factory. The compressors of the ammonia syn- 
thesizing plant have been repaired by MAVAG [locomo- 
tive and boiler factory] workers. In the acid factory quali- 
tative changes were made. In the chemical fertilizer unit 
the transport machinery was exchanged. Thus there is 
every hope that, from the beginning of October, the Bor- 
sod chemical combine will become a regular producer of 
nitrogenous fertilizers.” 


The Second Five Year Plan (1956-1960) provides for 
faster expansion in chemicals than in any other industrial 
sector. According to the draft directives published in April, 
chemicals were to get 5 billion forint out of 78 billion 
forint allotted to industrial investment (Szabad Nep, April 
27, 1956). Production of chemicals in value terms is to 
double by 1960. Particular emphasis is placed on the de- 
velopment of organic chemistry and the expansion of fer- 
tilizer production. The output of specific items is to in- 
crease by the following percentages: 


Sulfuric acid 
Caustic soda 
Fertilizers 
Synthetic materials 


The largest capital investment will be the Tiszavidek 
Chemical Combine at Tiszapalkonya, construction of which 
began in May 1956 (Magyar Nemzet, June 13, 1956). 
This will be the center of the new organic chemical indus- 
try. The basic raw material will be natural gas, imported 
by pipeline from Romania. In 1960 the combine is ex- 
pected to produce 6,000 metric tons of polyvinylchloride 
(synthetic fiber) and 30,000 tons of nitrogenous fertilizer 
(Beke es Szabadsag [Budapest], May 3, 1956). 

A sum of 240 million forint is earmarked for expansion 
of the Hungarian Chemical Works in Budapest, which is to 
produce Caprolactam, a raw material for artificial silk 
(Magyar Nemzet, June 13, 1956). Machinery for the pro- 
duction of synthetic fiber will be supplied by East Germany. 


Production of Chemicals in Hungary 
(Thousands of Metric Tons) 


1938 1949 1954 1955 1960 
(Plan) 
Sulfuric acid 40 49 na. 124 200 
Caustic soda 2.9 ne fe ity <5 
Nitrogenous fertilizer* 74 15.8 16 
Other fertilizer 88 143 a7} =e 
Synthetic materials — — na. 2.7 41.6 


* Pure content. 


Figures for sulfuric acid and caustic soda in 1938 from the 
Monthly Bulletin of the National Bank of Hungary (Buda- 
pest), Jan.-Feb. 1948; in other years from Szabad Nep 
(Budapest), May 8, 1955, April 27, 1956 and June 8, 1956. 

Figures for fertilizers from United Nations, Economic 
o_o of Europe in 1954, p. 268, and Szabad Nep, April 27, 
1956. 


Figures for synthetic materials from Szabad Nep, April 
27, 1956. 





Genera 


Other assistance, particularly in expanding the production 
of sulfuric acid and phosphorous fertilizer, will be received 
from the USSR (Magyar Nemzet, May 31, 1956). 


Romania 


asia resources of oil, natural gas, salt and pyrite 
are the basis of its heavy chemical production. Before 
the war there was some production of sulfuric acid, soda, 
hydrochloric acid, copper sulphate and fertilizer, but mainly 
to satisfy the small domestic demand. By 1950, following 
the postwar disorganization, the output of basic items had 
reached or passed the prewar levels (see box). 

Major development began with the First Five Year Plan 
(1951-1955) which, like other Satellite Plans, put its em- 
phasis on heavy industry. The Plan envisaged a 164 per- 
cent increase in the global output of chemicals, including 
that of dyes and pharmaceuticals. It called for the building 
of two sulfuric acid plants with a total capacity of 75,000 
tons, a calcined soda plant of 50,000 tons capacity, two 
caustic soda plants with a combined capacity of 15,000 
tons, a coke-chemistry plant, and expansion of the soda 
plant at Ocna Muresului to 100,000 tons capacity. 


Bulgarian Foreign Trade (Sofia), No. 1, 1955 


In 1955 the Ministry of the Chemical Industry claimed 
that its enterprises had fulfilled the Plan in four years 
rather than five, but the achievement seems to have been 
largely rhetorical. Production of sulfuric acid in 1955 was 
only 64 percent of the original target of 143,000 tons, and 
calcined soda had reached only 82 percent of its target 
of 97,600 tons. Fertilizer, on the other hand, apparently ex- 
ceeded its target of 69,000 tons by 15 percent. 

The regime has not published any specific analysis of the 
extent to which the building and production programs for 
chemicals were fulfilled. In 1954 it announced that it had 
commissioned “a plant producing emery stones, elec- 
trodes and silicon carbide, a tanning material factory, two 
factories for nitrogenous and one for phosphorous fertiliz- 
ers, a plant for the chemical processing of natural gas, 
and other similar plants’ (Radio Bucharest, Septem- 
ber 1, 1954). The Deputy Minister of the Chemical 
Industry, Dumitru Canila, said in April, 1955: “Among 
new products . . . which used to be imported from abroad 
are electrodes, polishing stones, tanning extracts, dyes, tech- 
nical oils for light industry and others. The industry has 
produced . . . fertilizers, insecticides . . 


. plastic materials 
such as vinylite, 


amino-plastic, bakelite and artificial 





Rumania Today (Bucharest), April 1956 


leather. A unit producing kapron synthetic fiber will be 
commissioned this year” (Radio Bucharest, April 2, 1955). 
The Second Five Year Plan (1956-1960) was presented 
at the Party Congress in December of 1955 by First Secre- 
tary Gheorghiu-Dej and Premier Chivu Stoica (Scinteia 
[Bucharest], December 24, 1955). They asserted that the 
production of chemicals had “almost tripled” during the 
preceding five years, and that in the next five it would ex- 
pand to 2.5 or 3 times the 1955 volume. Petrochemistry 
1.e., the processing of oil refinery gases—will receive the 
greatest emphasis. Romania’s first synthetic rubber plant 
will be started during the Plan, and by 1960 it is expected 
to produce 10,000 tons of rubber annually, as well as a 
number of basic chemical materials. The petrochemical 
industry will, in the words of Gheorghiu-Dej, produce “a 
large variety of chemical products needed by industry and 
agriculture.” 
Fertilizer production will be multiplied four or five times, 
according to Ibe] and Stoica: construction is planned of a 
phosphorous fertilizer plant of 100,000 tons capacity and a 
nitrogenous fertilizer plant of 150,000-200,000 tons capac- 
ity. Production of sulfuric acid in 1960 is to be more than 


twice that of 1955; ammonia outpu’ is to increase by 600 


percent; and that of chlorine by 300 percent. Soda pro- 
duction will increase 300 percent by the expansion of the 
Ocna-Muresului plant to 200,000 tons capacity and the 
erection of a new one of 150,000 tons capacity. 

The regime is touting a new process for manufacturing 
cellulose from the rushes of the Danube delta. While most 
of this will be used for making paper products, some of the 
cellulose will be processed into viscose for synthetic fibers. 
Other products will be alcohol and fodder yeast. By 1960 
the regime hopes to produce 50,000 tons of cellulose an- 
nually from rushes, and 10,000 tons of viscose. The pro- 
duction of plastics and synthetic resins will be expanded 
to 10,000 tons by 1960, and of synthetic fibers to 7,000 


tons. 


Bulgaria 


on did not produce basic industrial chemicals to 

a significant extent until after the Communists took 
power. Before the war there were a number of small plants 
making glue, wax, dyes, varnishes, soap and explosives, but 
basic materials like sulfuric acid and soda were imported. 
There was no production of chemical fertilizers. 

The Communist formula for heavy industrialization was 
applied to Bulgaria under the First Five Year Plan, begin- 
ning in 1949. It stressed the development of a “heavy 
chemical industry,” meaning nitrogenous fertilizers, soda 
and other basic chemicals. Early in 1953 the regime an- 
nounced that the Plan had been completed in four years 
rather than five, and that during this time “a new field of 
industry was established in our country—the basic chemi- 
cal industry. For the first time our country produced nitric 
acid, nitrogenous fertilizers, ammonia, sulfuric acid, cellu- 
lose, aluminum sulphate, tannic extracts, aniline dyes . . . 
and other chemicals” (Rabotnichesko Delo [Sofia], April 
30, 1953). The Second Five Year Plan (1953-1957) called 
for a further expansion in chemicals of 93 percent by 1957. 

The largest chemical plant built since 1949 is the Stalin 
Chemical Plant in Dimitrovgrad, which began operating 


Production of Chemicals in Romania 
(Thousands of Metric Tons) 


1938 1950 1955 1955 1960 
(Actual) (Plan) 
Sulfuric acid 43.9 51.6 92.0 210 
Calcined soda 35.0 54.2 97.6 80.0 n.a. 
Caustic soda* 11.9 15.4 5! n.a. n.a. 
Fertilizers** 2.5 4.8 ) 79.5 320-400 
* Pure content. 
** Gross weight. 

Figures for sulfuric acid and calcinated soda from United 
Nations, Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, Table XXXVI. 
Figures for caustic soda and fertilizers in 1938 and 1950 
from United Nations, Economic Survey of Europe in 1954, 
Table LXI, and for fertilizers in 1955 from index in Prob- 
leme Economice (Bucharest), March 1956. Plan targets 
for caustic soda and fertilizers from G. J. Conrad, Die 


Wirtschaft Rumaniens von 1945 bis 1952, Berlin, Duncker 
& Humblot, and Scinteia (Bucharest), Dec. 24, 1955. 





in 1951. It produces nitrogenous fertilizers, sulfuric acid 
and related chemicals. Another large plant is the Karl 
Marx soda works in Devnia, completed in 1954. It makes 
calcined soda, caustic soda and sodium bicarbonate. Other 
new constructions include a cellulose plant, a turpentine 
plant and plants for tannic extracts, pectin, carbide, aniline 
dyes and penicillin. Soviet assistance and technical advice 
have played a large part in the building program. 

Much of Bulgaria’s chemical production is exported. 
Fertilizers from the Stalin plant and soda from the Karl 
Marx plant go to countries of the Soviet bloc and the 
Middle East. The regime is pushing exports, and adver- 
tises the following chemicals in its foreign trade publica- 
tions: ammonium nitrate; sodium nitrate; urea: sulfuric 
acid; calcined soda; rosin; turpentine; calcium carbide; 
nicotine; ultramarine; glycerine; and sulphur black. 

According to a recent statement by Minister of Heavy 
Industry Tanio Tsolov, by 1960 Bulgaria will produce 600,- 
000 tons of fertilizers annually, 125,000 tons of calcined 
soda, 150,000 tons of sulfuric acid, 10,000 tons of calcium 
carbide and 4,500 tons of sulphur (Rabotnichesko Delo, 


Production of Chemicals in Bulgaria 
(Thousands of Metric Tons) 


1955 1960 
(Plan) 
Sulfuric acid 20.5 150 
Caustic soda 2.6 n.a. 
Calcined soda 74.3 125 
Fertilizers ae IO 600 


Figures for 1955 from Trud (Sofia), Aug. 29, 1956; for 
1960 from Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), Aug. 27, 1956. 


August 27, 1956). To this end the Stalin fertilizer plant 
in Dimitrovgrad will be enlarged, and a new plant con- 
structed near it for the production of superphosphate fer- 
tilizer. The latter plant, to be built with Soviet assistance, 
will have a capacity of 100,000 tons and will use sulfuric 
acid from the Stalin plant and phosphates from the USSR. 


View of the “storehouse for ammoniac saltpeter and other artificial 
fertilizers” in Bulgaria’s Stalin Chemical Plant. 


Picture from Bulgarian Foreign Trade (Sofia), No. 2, 1954 


Another nitrogenous fertilizer plant will be built in Ma- 
ritsa-Iztok. The Karl Marx soda plant will also be en- 
larged (Technichesko Delo [Sofia], May 1, 1956; Zemedel- 
sko Zname [Sofia], July 21, 1956). 


The Pattern 


Although the field of chemicals is complex and relatively 
unpublicized, developments in it have reflected the char- 
acteristic difficulties and mistakes of Satellite planning. The 
regimes have not been able to carry out all of the invest- 
ments scheduled under the long-term plans, and where 
choice has been possible they have evidently given priority to 
the items most crucial for industrialization. The new eco- 
nomic plans seek to remedy the imbalances that arose dur- 
ing earlier years by stepping up the production of synthetic 
raw materials and of chemical fertilizers. In most of the 
Satellite area the Communists are only beginning to bring 
the fruits of modern chemistry to lands where they have 
been largely unknown. 





Ma riage 


and Family 


under 


Communism 


N THE PAST year, marriage and family life have become 

the object of increasing concern, appraisal, and action 
in the Soviet bloc. The Satellite press, under the easing of 
official “reticence” about true conditions in the captive 
countries, published statistics and reports on divorce, adul- 
tery, the basic causes of juvenile delinquency and other 
topics previously banned or whitewashed. Journalists, so- 
ciologists and others discussed the concept of “Socialist” 
marriage and the nature of “Socialist” morality. In Poland 
a press debate was launched in the October 30, 1955 issue of 
Nowa Kultura (Warsaw) under the title “Is there a crisis 
in marriage?” The Romanian woman’s magazine Femeia 
(Bucharest) ran a series of articles to familiarize readers 
with the Family Rights Bill, and initiated a regular column 
of advice on family and marital problems: most Satellite 
papers now have such columns. From these articles and 
columns emerged the outline of a new attitude toward fam- 
ily stability and responsibility which has gone far beyond 
the role assigned to the family in Stalinist society. 

Connected with this concern over the state of the family 
was the action taken by three of the Satellite regimes (Po- 
land, Hungary, Bulgaria) legalizing or extending artificial 
birth control, including abortion. At the same time, respon- 
sibility for children is being shifted back to parents—tacit 
admission of the regimes’ inability to control and dominate 
the youth through its own agencies. 

Since the advent of Communism in Eastern Europe, the 
theoretical role of family life in society has gone through 
three general phases. The first was the “Stalinist” phase 
under which family life was completely subordinated to 
participation in political and economic activities. In this 
period the view projected by the regime was that family re- 
lations are strengthened by the bond of Party and work in 
which all the members are united, and that the welfare of 
children improves in proportion to the extent to which their 
upbringing is taken over by the State. If nonetheless all is 


“Motherhood” by Tadeusz Kulisiewicz. 
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not well with family relations, this is due to bourgeois ves- 
tiges and Western, particularly American, influence. 

The second phase was the New Course, initiated in 
Hungary in 1953 and reflected, in various degrees, in the 
other nations. In this stage, the importance of a certain 
amount of romance, privacy and home life was officially 
affirmed. This short phase was characterized by great op- 
timism and superficiality: all that was needed was a little 
“relaxation” and human relations would become more satis- 
factory without any change in the fundamental organiza- 
tion of Communist society. 

The present phase is the most independent of Party ma- 
nipulation. Communist cliches, the pseudo-problems of 
“Socialist-realism,” have been supplanted by frank dissec- 
tion of actual conditions. The authors of these descriptions 
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and criticisms are not regime spokesmen popularizing a 
“new line,” but non-Party, non-political educators, writers 
and intellectuals. 


Legal Principles 


One of the first acts of Communism in remaking society 
in the captive nations was to remove marital and family re- 
lations from the authority of the Church. Marriage can be 
legalized only by contract before the State authorities; 
Church ceremonies have no legal force and may be held 
only after a valid civil ceremony. Marriage and family rela- 
tions were adjusted to the Soviet system through the adop- 
tion of a body of legislation called the Family Rights Bill 
(similar in all Communist-dominated nations). This Bill 
is based on the principle of equality: the man’s position as 
head of the family, with greater property rights and finan- 
cial obligations, has been abolished. Parents are jointly 
responsible for the support and upbringing of children; 
illegitimate children were granted equal rights with legiti- 
mate offspring. Both partners in a marriage are expected 
to engage in productive work outside the home. All prop- 
erty with the exception of personal possessions acquired be- 
fore marriage is held in common. Divorce is available in 
virtually all cases of “complete and permanent” breach be- 
tween partners. There is no alimony except in cases of 
physical unfitness, where either husband or wife may be 
required to contribute support. 


Is Monogamy Obsolete? 


In all the countries of Eastern Europe, the divorce rate 
has soared. This is of particular significance in those coun- 
tries where Church influence and conservative social pat- 
terns made divorce a rarity before the war. Now, for in- 
stance, Catholic Poland has the second highest divorce rate 
in the world. In Nowa Kultura (Warsaw), October 30, 
1955, Jerzy Lovell reported that the number of divorce 
cases considered by the courts had doubled between 1952 
and 1954, and in the following year was 250% over the 
1952 figure: “As far as divorce cases are concerned, Poland 
has come to occupy second place in the world, after West 
Germany, and, according to all indications, we shall soon 
win the dubious honor of first place.” 

Hungary’s 1955 divorce rate—six divorces for every 1000 
married couples—was 178 percent of the 1938 rate, and the 
highest in recent years (Szabad Nep [Budapest], July 1, 
1956). The rate in Romania and Bulgaria is relatively low 
but there, too, it is on the increase. According to Otechest- 
ven Front (Sofia), January 14, 1955, in Plovdiv District 
Court alone, there were 560 divorces in 1952, over 1000 in 
1953, and at writing “it seems to have further increased.” 

Significantly, the divorce rate is lowest among the rural 
population: in Poland the ratio between rural and urban 
divorces is 1 to 9 (data for Cracow Province) ; in Hun- 
gary, there are three times as many divorces in Buda- 
pest as in all the rural districts (Szabad Nep, July 1, 1956). 
According to Jerzy Lovell’s article in Nowa Kultura, “this 
is because in the village the old model of matrimony has 
been preserved together with the old traditions and moral 
customs.” 


The publicizing of divorce statistics called for an explana- 
tion and review of the new, “Socialist” model of marriage 
and divorce. In the 1955-56 series of articles in the Polish 
press almost all the writers refuted the ideal of monogamy 
and sanctioned the principle of liberal divorce. “The man 
who fell in love once in his life, went straight to the altar 
and was thereafter faithful to his wife till the end of his 
days . . . has become a fiction and an anachronism,” said 
Lovell, adding that this was true also of women. Irena 
Krzywicka, a prominent novelist and journalist, contributed 
a lengthy article published in Nowa Kultura on January 8, 
1956. Krzywicka stated categorically that “lifelong mon- 
ogamy no longer exists.” She said that “the considerable 
number of divorces among young people is not a particu- 
larly alarming phenomenon” except where children are in- 
volved, and even here divorce is not a tragedy: “The one- 
parent family is an institution which we have to accept and 
which in [Socialist] life has equal rights with the two part- 
ner family. . . .” 

In Czechoslovakia—one of the most conservative of the 
Soviet bloc nations in this field—an article in Prace 
(Prague), November 22, 1955, argued for the morality of 
divorce: 


“Judges with twenty years experience in marital disputes 
agree that today we have fewer unhappy marriages than 
ever before. Married people have no reason to hold on to 
a disrupted marriage. Marriage between two business 
families, the law concerning the indivisibility of land [en- 
tail], and religious superstitions are things of the past. The 
woman dependent on her husband who, in her own and 
her children’s interest, had to maintain her marriage at 
any price, even at the price of spoiling her life, is also a 
thing of the past. Today . .. people who desire a pure 
and direct relationship solve marital incompatibilities in 
various ways, including divorce, because nothing forces 
them to continue to live in an immoral union.” 


Criticism of the high divorce rate was countered by the 
argument that the high divorce rate does not prove the in- 
stitution of marriage to be degenerating, since the marriage 
rate is also up. Szabad Nep, July 1, 1956 reported that the 
proportion of married people in Hungary is the highest 
since the turn of the century: 70 percent of the men and 
64 percent of the women. 


Morals and Motives 


Irena Krzywicka in her article denied that there is a 
crisis in marriage, only in a certain type of marriage. Mar- 
riage, she maintained, is not—as regarded by the Church— 
an absolute institution, but exists in relation to the economic 
structure of society. Thus the character of marriage has 
changed. The negation of the “myth of the necessity of 
monogamy” and the economic independence of women 
have caused a revolution in marriage. The two powerful 
pressures which enforced monogamous marriage — the 
Church, with its weapon of excommunication, and the 
patriarchal man, with his weapon of property control, have 
been dissolved. 

What are the characteristics of the new model of mar- 
riage? First of all, the article claimed, the incentives of 





“sly calculation and self-interest’ have been almost com- 
pletely eliminated from it. The economic liberation of 
women ceased to make matrimony a “bargain.” One of the 
fundamental stimuli (economic security) which formerly 
pushed women into marriage at all costs, frequently against 
their own feelings, has disappeared. At the same time mar- 
riage ceased to be the main fulfillment for women—its 
place has been taken by work, just as with men. In many 
cases marriage, with its added burdens, has even become 
disadvantageous to women. 

It is contended that “Socialist” marriage is morally 
superior to marriage under any other system, although it is 
admitted that even in Communist society there are people 
who marry to “further their ambitions”: Otechestven Front 
(Sofia), January 16, 1955, wrote: “In our society material- 
istic marriages are far from having the same characteristics 
as those in capitalist society. . Rather, considerations 
of profession, education and Party position play a big role.” 
Irena Krzywicka’s article also conceded that “material 
considerations also play a certain part in marriages of the 
present time.” A major incentive for marriage today is an 
apartment: “Possession of an apartment greatly enhances 
the attractiveness of a girl or boy; and, on the other hand, 
if neither of them has an apartment, getting married greatly 
increases their chances of getting one. For people living 
in a student home or workers’ hostel, this is quite a tempta- 
tion.” Further, “young people disgusted with taking their 
meals in horrible canteens welcome the opportunity to be 
able, thanks to having gotten married, to have at least the 
evening meal at home.” 

Undoubtedly the desire for a home and personal attach- 
ments in the dehumanized atmosphere created by forced 
collectivization and industrialization is a strong incentive 
to marriage in Communist society. But a home life and the 
formation of strong family ties is precisely what the Com- 
munist itself obstructs, both in its matrimonial 
theory and by the conditions created by its social and eco- 
nomic policies. 


system 


Social Conditions 

The Communists are trying to educate the masses to the 
new version of matrimony, but the principle of “equali- 
tarianism” between the sexes on which it is based goes 
against many deep-rooted ideas and customs, and causes 
friction and misunderstanding. The Communist press regu- 
larly berates the husband “who regards himself as master of 
the house,” the man who expects his wife to apply herself 
exclusively to homemaking, who resents feminine independ- 
ence. A divorce suit in Hungary provides a case in point. 
The husband charged that his wife, employed in a com- 
mercial firm, went out all the time in the evening with her 
colleagues and left him alone at home. The Supreme 
Court, denying the husband’s grievance, ruled: “Since 
women who work have the same rights as men who work, 
it follows that the wife can live a more independent life 
than she could under the old order, in which she was bound 
and had no freedom. In a people’s democracy, however, 
the equality accorded to women does not mean a way of 
life that may be harmful to the ethical basis of marriage. 
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However . . . the fact that the wife went out in the evenings 
with her colleagues—since this did not go beyond the limits 
of the ordinary amusements of co-workers—cannot be re- 
garded as conduct which even in the smallest degree vio- 
lated the laws of ethics of marriage.” (Magyar Nemzet 
[Budapest], July 27, 1956) 

The opposite side of this situation, and apparently one of 
the most common in matrimonial breakdowns, is that in 
which a man, married in his youth to a simple, uneducated 
and “old-fashioned” girl of the working or peasant class, 
has been raised up by the new order, sent to special schools 
and achieved a position of prominence in the Party or in a 
State economic enterprise, thus “outstripping” his wife. 
The latter may not have risen to his “cultural” and “social” 
level and may cling to her religious beliefs and old customs. 
This conflict is frequently described in the marriage coun- 
selling columns and in studies on divorce; it is a popular 
theme in Communist plays and short stories. 

Analyzing divorce cases in Poland, Jerzy Lovell found 
that chiefly involved are “people who left their own en- 
vironment and whose lives have undergone certain radical 
changes, or people who although remaining in their own 
environment are directly affected by the new social and 
material order’”—.e., the intelligentsia, peasants who mi- 
grated to the cities, rising Party and business functionaries 
(male and female), and youth. 


Lovell found that according to court records, “ ‘intellec- 


tual’ and ‘ideological’ differences are rather frequently the 


"Is There No Alternative?" 


Working girl: “The way this kitchen looks is enough to drive 
one crazy—I guess I'll have to marry a man who is a better house- 
maid.” 


Slovenka (Bratislava), February 6, 1956 





Etelka Cselétei, the youngest wife in the village 
of Pécel, writes her name in the register 


cause of divorce. Judges smile at this: these ‘causes’ often 
stem from the tendency to take advantage of the prevailing 
conditions: the parties think that such a reason will be ac- 
cepted by the court without other evidence. . . . For in- 
stance, an investigation of the social origin of a man and 
wife who gave ‘class differences’ as the reason for their in- 
compatibility revealed that both were the children of Cra- 
cow attorneys, one of whom came from an old merchant 
family and the other from an old landowning family. 

Nevertheless it often happens that differences of this kind 
really exist and weigh heavily upon matrimonial life.” 


Young Marriage: Short and Frequent 

The ready availability of divorce, the removal of any 
former stigma attached to it, together with the repudiation 
of the religious basis and social authority of marriage, have 
particularly affected the younger generation. In divorce 
cases in Poland 50 percent of the men and 70 percent of 
the women married before the age of 25, with a direct ratio 
between the youthfulness of divorcees and the briefness of 
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Picture and caption from Hungary (Budapest), No. 11, 1955 


the marriage. ill divorces in- 


Hungary, 50 percent of 
volve men and women 20-24 years old. Otechestven Front 
Sofia), January 14, 1955, said that in Bulgaria “short-term 
marriages have become fashionable among young couples, 
who wish to imitate the ‘modern’ way of life. . . . ‘The di- 
vorce petitions cost very little,’ says N. D-V, who in the 
course of three years got married and divorced four times 
‘For me, marriage is like a football match: 


and take your chances on the game.’ ” 


you buy a ticket 
Now é Prau O War- 
that more than 80 percent of 
divorce requests in Poland are granted, 


saw), June 1956, reported 
and commented: 
“Doesn't this fact, among others, explain the growing tend- 
ency toward breaking the matrimonial bond?” 

The casualness and irresponsibility in regard to marriag« 
and divorce is typified in the following case—only one of 
dozens published in the current press 
the marriage 

Sofia 


-which. appeared 
counselling column of Zemedelsko Zname 
, July 7, 1956: 


. On August 15, 1955, we had a civil marriage, but 


l 


after a month he eee | 


himself a bachelor, and threw 





me out in the street, pregnant, with no work, support, 
shelter or food. . . . He says that I am too simple for him 
although I am a high school graduate while he only fin- 
ished junior high school. He immediately started divorce 
proceedings, saying he has found another woman. . . . He 
is not ashamed of having been divorced three times, in 
fact he seems proud of it. He says that in Bulgaria there 
are no laws to prevent him from marrying even eight times 
if he wishes, and he can leave eight wives with children 
and no one can do anything about it. . . .” 


Moral “Anarchy” 


Zemedelsko Zname, January 19, 1955 admitted that 
“despite the strengthening of the family in Socialist society” 
cases of adultery are numerous in Bulgaria. Concern over 
the prevalence of “illegal cohabitation” has led many 
judges, lawyers and working people to call for stronger ad- 
ministrative measures to prevent and penalize this practice, 
according to Otechestven Front, January 16, 1955. The 
paper cited the record of a man who had lived illegally 
with five women and whose case had been brought many 
times before the police without result: the police claimed 
that they had no right to interfere. In matters of this sort, 
the civil authorities and the management of enterprises and 
institutions are extremely indulgent, said the paper. 

In an article entitled “The Penal Law in the Fight for 
a Healthy Family Relationship” (Sotsialistichesko Pravo, 
No. 7, 1955), Ivan Petrov, general prosecutor in the city 
of Pleven, wrote: “The path to increasing unmarried rela- 
tionships is wide open in our country, because there is no 
provision in the law to punish such relationships. A great 
number of unmarried relationships lead to the destruction 
of the matrimonial union, with heavy consequences for the 
husband, wife and children.” 

On February 7, 1956, Vecherni Novini (Sofia) an- 
nounced that a special Article 288 added to the penal code 
introduces punitive measures for illegal cohabitation lead- 
ing to destruction of a family: imprisonment from six 
months to three years. 

An article in Muvelt Nep (Budapest), October 24, 1954, 


exposing a number of scandals among movie stars in Hun- 


gary, charged that “temporary and changing affairs are not 
becoming fewer. . . . We do not preach monasticism, but it 
is incompatible with Socialist morals to be a weathercock 
of love, to upset marriages, to play the roles of Cassanova 
and Pompadour in private life. . . .” 


“Glass” Empty 


Communist spokesmen insist that their system does not 
promote or condone “free love,” despite the materialist 
view of the relation between the sexes. The idea that lead- 
ing a moral life is a bourgeois vestige is quite erroneous, 
said Radio Budapest on March 1, 1956: “On the contrary, 
Communist morality confronts us with demands much 
higher than those presented by bourgeois morality in its 
time.” A program on “Socialist” morality and the love 
problems of youth stated firmly that “free love is to be 
condemned for men and women alike. . . . Among the 
preachers of free love are people who think their views 
are novel, revolutionary, and Communist. They are the 
followers of the so-called ‘glass of water’ theory, accord- 
ing to which in a Communist society the gratification 
of the sex impulse is as simple and inconsequential as drink- 
ing a glass of water. Lenin wrote: ‘As a Communist I 
hold no sympathy whatever with this glass of water theory, 
even if it is adorned with the label of liberated love. .. . 
The theory is neither new nor Communist. I consider it 
utterly anti-Marxist and anti-Socialist.’ ” (Radio Budapest, 
March 8, 1956) 

The prominent Hungarian writer Peter Veres warned in 
Irodalmi Ujsag (Budapest), July 28, 1956, of the danger to 
nation and society of moral looseness and decadence stem- 
ming from an “excessively materialist outlook.” Veres 
pointed to the rising rate of petty crime, alcoholism, prom- 
iscuity and disregard for family responsibilities. 


Economic Conditions 


By all non-official accounts, the leading cause of broken 
homes in Communist society is the demands of the Com- 
munist economic machine, with its enormous consumption 
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Left to right: couple after half a year of marriage, after a year, five years and finally, ten years. 
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Slovenka (Bratislava), February 6, 1956 





“There are moments when the old walls of Warsaw University are 
witness to emotions which for centuries have been the inspiration 
of poets and the subject matter of wise men’s deliberations. They 
find a cosy world of their own in a crowded Warsaw street, the 
three of them—he, she, and their love.” 

Swiat (Warsaw), July 24, 1955 


of human time and energy, the enforced separation of 
couples and of parents and children, and the housing short- 
age and poor living conditions in the industrial cities. 
Workers in certain industries, such as construction, must 
often live away from home for long periods. Factory work- 
ers are sent on vacation without regard to the vacation time 


allotted to their working spouses. 


A decree limiting the 
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number of new residents in the Bulgarian cities of Sofia, 
Plovdiv, Stalin, Burgas and Russe specifies that marriages 
contracted after a certain date do not constitute grounds 
for permitting the new spouse to reside in these cities 
(Otechestven Front, April 12, 1955 The June 18, 
1955 the same commented: “Both hus- 
band and wife should have the same residence and work in 
the same city. The family is not strengthened when a man 
has to work for years in a different town from his wife. 


Many divorces are caused by this.” 


issue of paper 


The claim that the industrial employment of women 
constitutes a glorious liberation of the female sex has lately 
been sounded less resolutely in the Communist press. Now 
it is admitted that the majority of women are obliged to go 
to work because their husbands’ wages are insufficient, and 
that the average woman is greatly overtaxed. Compulsory 
“voluntary” brigade work and Party and mass organization 
meetings add further to the burdens and the separation of 
family members. Husbands, wives and children thus be- 
come virtual strangers to each other. 


Lost Children 


The chief victims of this system are children. Here Stal- 
inist political and economic goals dovetailed: children were 
separated from the home both to release mothers for em- 
ployment and to reduce parental influence and responsi- 
bility to a minimum, substituting Party indoctrination and 
control through State nurseries, schools and youth organi- 
zations. Parents and children were deliberately split; 
was the ugly era of 


this 
The increase 
“hooliganism” — juvenile delinquency — was dogmatically 


the child informer. of 
ascribed to subversion by class enemies and Western propa- 
gandists. present 
period have traced its causes to the specific conditions in 
which children It has been established 
regime institutions have not been able to cope with the task 
of raising the new generation, and, reluctantly, the care and 
upbringing of children is now acknowledged to be 
function and right of parents. 

In March 1954 Minister of Education 


complained of parents relinquishing their duties toward 


But the more authentic analyses of the 


are raised. that 


also a 


the Bulgarian 


tne 


work. 


The Minister called for measures to help parents dev 


education of their children because of the pressure of 


ote 


more time to their children: he advocated among other 
he n 
Party and mass organizations 

March 7, 1954 At that time 
pudiated: Encho Staikov stated 


same paper: “In my opinion, 


steps, a reduction in t umber of meetings in the 
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this view was instantly 


various 
sona |}. 
re- 
in the following issue of the 
Minister] Yanev 
most portant 
the Sociali 


pointec n- 
to the family 
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of youth is above all the school.” 


correctly as the in 


education. factor for 

In Poland on the other hand, Radio Warsaw on Janu- 
ary 13, 1956, said that parents 
operate in bringing up children, and that “the home 
more important”; mothers, the broadcast stressed, must 
be overburdened with work. 


and schools ought to co- 
is 


not 


At the eighth session of the Polish parliament in April 
1956, Jan Dobraczynski, delegate of the “progressive Catho- 





"Ideal Father" 


Left: “Dad, I need some help—” (Father) : “Leave me alone, I have 
no time.” Right: “What, you failed? Now Ill teach you a lesson!” 


Kvety (Prague), June 7, 1956 


lics,” declared: “For some time public opinion in Poland 
has been seriously alarmed at the growing demoralization 
among the young people, at the phenomenon of hooligan- 
ism. Discussions of this topic have called attention—at last 
—to the importance of the educational influence of the 
family, a thing heretofore underestimated. . . .” 

The September 14, 1956 issue of Glos Pracy (Warsaw) 
featured an article saying that 2 million women in Poland 
are forced by economic necessity to hold jobs. As a result, 
the paper said, children are being brought up without 
proper supervision, thus contributing to juvenile delin- 
quency. The paper also charged that the State-run nurs- 
eries and kindergartens are too few and badly run. 


Welfare Investigations 


In the spring of 1956, the Hungarian press published the 
background and circumstances of a number of welfare cases 
involving children. In almost every case, the voluntary or 
involuntary absence of one or both parents was a factor. 
Typical was the case of a 15-year-old boy accused of stealing 
and inciting others to steal (Beke es Szabadsag [Budapest], 
May 23, 1956). Investigation disclosed that the home from 
which the boy came is clean and orderly; the father is a 
Stakhanovite and Party member. But his job is on a rural 
construction project which takes him away all during the 
week; he is home only on weekends. The mother works in 
a factory all day,’ returning home late in the evening. The 
boy is virtually an orphan. The paper commented: “No- 
body seems to have ever taken enough interest to find out 
why this decent man is forced to be a rare guest in his own 
home. There are construction projects in and around 
Budapest too; a little concern and care could have given 
him a job there instead of tearing him away from his 
family... .” 


For the first time in Hungarian legal history parents can 
be taken to court for negligence and maltreatment of chil- 
dren, especially if the children have been guilty of anti- 
social behavior (under Act IV/1952 but not enforced in 


this context until recently). A number of such cases were 


described in the pre-revolution Hungarian press. 


In May and June 1956 Beke es Szabadsag carried a 
series of articles titled “Responsibility Toward Children” 
by Sari Bars. The final article summed up all the factors 
which contribute to the plight of children in Hungary. The 
author pointed out that there are some problems which 
could be remedied by the parents, while there are others 
which could be improved only by a basic economic and 
social reform: “Behind what appears to be simply educa- 
tional problems is the thickly woven pattern of poor 
housing, living standards and health. It is the problem of 
keeping these children alive and helping them to grow up, 
giving them an education, which cries for help from the 
State and should be our primary concern.” 

The article described the circumstances which brought so 
many children to the Budapest Child Welfare Home: 

“The first [case] is a little girl. I don’t even know who 
brought her in; good neighbors, the police, some commit- 
tee. She arrived dressed in rags, her head timidly bowed 
between two drooping shoulders. . . . 

“*Why are you here’? 

“““My mother goes to work.’ .. . 

“And she was left alone in a tiny, shabby apartment 
from which she was removed for health reasons. . . . An- 
other child is here because his father lives in the men’s 
quarters of a huge construction project, where no children 
are admitted. Then there is the tragedy of mothers left 
without husbands. And the employers who expect a 
mother with two or three children to do, in addition to 
a full time job, social and Party work in the evenings. 
They do not realize that such compulsory social or Party 
work is often paid for by the suffering of the children. . . . 

“There is the problem of the infants. Nurseries are over- 
crowded; there are instances in which parents wage actual 
battles for a place in one of them. A few years ago there 
was still in operation a State organization which placed 
infants in private homes, particularly in the vicinity of 
Budapest, to be cared for. . . . This organization was dis- 
continued on the objection that this arrangement provides 
an income for certain vestiges of former hostile classes. 
Obviously it was feared that the babies would be subject to 
ideological contamination, would come under the influence 
of the hostile classes. This ‘danger’ has been largely re- 
moved. ...” 


“I have never considered the education of children a burning 
problem.” 


Kvety (Prague), March 8, 1956 





FROM THE COMMUNIST PRESS: 


A Short Story by 


Mes was standing at the window. A pink fog hovered 

above the roofs. The black lines of antennas and 
wires cut sharply into the bluish sky. Far away, a chimney 
smoked. Farther away, an engine blew a violent whistle. 


Below, in his neighbor’s room, the radio played “Domino, 
Domino.” 


Marion sighed. 

Terrible things were happening behind his back. His 
children fought furiously and hurled vulgar words at each 
other. His wife was peeling the potatoes, shouting at the 
children, and in her angry words Marion could easily 
detect rather disagreeable allusions to himself. 

He thought: “One more step, perhaps two, and old age 
will get me by the neck.” 

Girls dressed in bright colored skirts walked by in the 
street. 

He thought: “These are the last moments in which to 
get something out of life. These are the last moments in 
which to collect wonderful memories, and not despair, 
for my old age. I should disregard everything and do some- 
thing.” 

His children, tired of fighting among themselves, came 
close to him and began asking questions which he was 
unable to answer. He sat down and began reading the 
paper. His wife put a pot full of potatoes on the stove. 
She began asking him commonplace questions and became 
angry when he answered her in monosyllables. He had 
time for everything, except her, 

The children continued the fight. One of them threw 
a wooden block at the vase and it broke. Water poured 
slowly down. Marion put aside his paper and thought: 

“I still have the night. I still own my dreams. Nobody 
has the right to invade my dreams.” 

At night his wife nagged at him. She wept, and be- 
cause he said nothing, lying in the dark with his arms 
under his head and only sighing now and then, she bit 
him on the nose. 

On his way from the office, Marion met Alfred. 

“I am leaving for Brussels tonight. A conference,” he 
said. 

“You do make something out of life,” Marion said. 

“Eh,” Alfred said. 

“You do,” Marion said. “You go abroad, see the world. 
You share great adventures with others. You will have 
something to remember in your old age.” 

“You can have all that here,” Alfred said. 


Long Journey 


Stanislaw Dygat 


Przeglad Kulturalny (Warsaw), September 9, 1956 


“Can you?” Marion said. Suddenly, he thought of 
something. Something that made him hot all over. 
“Listen,” he said. 


“IT would like you to do something 
for me, really. 


. .. One more step, perhaps two, and I will 
be old. Seeing that you are going away, I thought that 
perhaps you could do me a favor. . . 
with me, you know, to your apartment.” 

“You old son-of-a-gun,” Alfred winked at him. “I would 
never have suspected.” 

“Come on, try to understand,” Marion was on the verge 
of crying. 

“Sure, sure,” Alfred agreed. 
Here you are... .” 

Marion clutched the keys in his hand. He felt strange 
and he shivered ever so slightly. 

“T have a meeting tonight,” he said to his wife in a voice 
which sounded foreign and unpleasant to him. “I will be 
late, maybe very late.” She did not say much, though 
usually -her answers were full of insinuations. ,Perhaps she 
was sorry she had bitten his nose. 

As he opened the door of Alfred’s apartment his hands 
trembled and his throat was dry. Quickly, he took off his 
coat; ran, smiling, into the room; flung out his arms and 
took a deep whiff of air. The room was quiet. A scent of 
lavender and English cigarettes still lingered in it. It was 
full of postcards from foreign places and of articles, every- 
day articles, which are unknown in Poland. Gaily, he 
began to dance until, completely exhausted, he had to sit 
down in an armchair. He reached for the phone and spoke 
into the humming emptiness: 

“Service? Director Jack Brown of Alabama speaking. 
Reserve two seats on the plane to Rome tomorrow. If 
Gina Lollobrigida asks for me, show her upstairs. I am 
not at home to anyone else. . . .” 

He put down the phone and picked it up again: 

“Director John Brown of Alabama speaking. Send up 
supper for two. Whisky, champagne, lobsters, caviar. . . .” 

He fell silent and began to stare at the wall opposite. 
He put aside the phone, shook his head and took out a 
paper. He held it for some time in front of his eyes, got 
up and walked toward the window. 

Pink twilight hovered above the roofs. Black lines of 
antennas and wires cut sharply into the grey sky. Girls 
dressed in bright colored skirts walked by in the street. 

He hid his face in his hands, propped his elbows against 
the glass, and began to cry. 


. Leave your keys 


“As one man to another. 
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The problem of abandoned children led the Czecho- 
slovak regime to pass a law in November 1955 regulating 
the payment of funds for the support of children. Rude 
Prai oO 


of this law and stated that it is designed to “force irre- 


Prague) of November 25, 1955, gave some details 


sponsible fathers to meet their obligations.” 


Birth Control and Abortion 


Orthodox Communist doctrine rejects the principle of 
birth control, holding that so-called Malthusian theories of 
overpopulation are a capitalist fairy tale to rationalize the 
existence of conditions such as hunger, unemployment and 
housing shortages for which the capitalist system itself is to 
blame. Four years ago a prominent Hungarian journalist, 
Gyorgy Parragi, wrote a series of articles on birth control 
under the title “Cannibalism.” The regimes, concerned 
with raising the birth rate, encouraged people to have more 
and more children; the State would assume responsibility 
for them. But now that those very conditions which were 
once considered “evils of capitalism” have developed in an 
the Communists have sud- 


merits of scientific birth control. 


acute torm in the Soviet bloc. 
denly awakened to the 
In the two countries in which disclosures of widespread 


material hardship have been most explicit—Poland and 


Hungary—and also in Bulgaria, abortion for “social” as 
well as medical reasons was legalized in the spring of 1956. 
Elective abortion was legalized in the Soviet Union in 
1955. 


servative traditions, still prohibit abortion except in extreme 


Czechoslovakia and Romania, clinging to their con- 
medical emergencies. 


Polish Action 


The law passed by the Polish Sejm at its April 1956 
session permits physicians to carry out abortion for medical 
reasons and also in cases of “difficult material circum- 
stances.” The passage of the bill made political history by 
drawing five negative votes, thus destroying the Sejm’s vot- 
ing record of unanimity and launching the “new spirit of 
debate, discussion, criticism and creative searching”’ called 
for at the session by Premier Cyrankiewicz. 

The bill met with considerable opposition on both Catho- 


lic and “Socialist” grounds. Jan Dobraczynski, the deputy 


of the “progressive Catholics,” represented this point of 
view in a speech in which he challenged the authors of the 
bill to explain what was meant by the phrase “difficult 
Said Dobraczynski: ‘“Undoubt- 
edly all people in Poland are suffering from difficulties 


caused by war devastation and by the great building tasks 


material circumstances.” 


Mother and son (on her left) and teenage accomplices in court. The boys were sentenced to from one to six years imprisonment for 


theft. 


Beke es Szabadsag (Budapest), April 11, 1956 





undertaken by our generation. It would be naive to claim 
that the Polish people are now living in idyllic conditions.” 

But Dobraczynski took exception to the “pitiful, resigned 
tone of the government bill.” After he had made the point 
that “in the course of eleven postwar years, a network of 
social institutions extending care over mother and child 
has been established in Poland,” he remarked that “To 
assume that in Poland a mother might find herself in a 
situation where the only solution open to her would be to 
kill her unborn child, argues a loss of faith in social progress 
and the effectiveness of those institutions of which we are 
so proud.” (Slowo Powszechne [Warsaw], April 28-29, 
1956; italics added 


Other Liberalization 


The greatest swing toward liberality in this field occurred 
last year in Hungary. Previously contraceptives were 
virtually unknown in this country; abortion was prohibited 
without qualification under a law of 1878. In 1953 the 
regime set up special committees of physicians empowered 
to authorize abortion in extreme medical cases. In 1955 
and 1956 there was considerable agitation in the press 
against the strictness of the committees’ decisions and in 
favor of contraception. On May 23, 1956, Magyar Nemzet 
(Budapest) published a report asserting that “birth control 
is a social problem. We have housing problems, too few 
schools, creches and nurseries.” The article went on to re- 
pudiate religious objections to birth control and dismissed 
the “pseudo-saintly notion” that the sexual morals of young 
people would suffer. 

On May 27, 1956, Minister of Health Jozsef Roman an- 
nounced new official regulations for abortion. Henceforth 
abortion committees were to operate far more leniently, 
“taking more into account the interests and living circum- 
stances of the family, particularly the mother.” The com- 
mittees may make recommendations to the applicant but 
the final decision would be hers. At the same time contra- 


ceptives were put on sale without prescription in all drug- 
stores. 

The May 31, 1956 issue of the Hungarian woman’s 
magazine Nok Lapja said that the strictness of the 1953 
decree disregarded the fact that neither the maternity cen- 
ters nor kindergartens are adequate to take care of the 
population increase. The magazine applauded the new de- 
cree: “During the last year many women called on Nok 
Lapja for advice on limiting the size of their families. Of 
the many cases there were, for instance, the F’s. Both of 
them work and they already have two children. They need 
the two incomes for the children. . .. What are they to do? 
Half a year ago we could only say: apply to the authorities 
[abortion committees]. But she had already failed there. 
We don’t know what happened to her—but if she came to 
us today, the situation would be entirely different, for last 
week’s Council of Ministers’ resolution considerably relaxed 
the rules governing the interruption of pregnancy. ... We 
are in favor of children; there is nothing more beautiful 
than a mother with a child in her arms. And yet we claim 
that the ruling by the Council of Ministers was necessary 
and beneficent.” 

According to the chief of the Board of Health in the 
Hungarian city of Pecs, in the period immediately following 
the publication of the abortion decree about 100 women 
applied daily. As of August the number of applicants was 
between 80 and 90 per week. The special surgical clinic 
set up proved to be too small and a ward of the military 
hospital had to be requisitioned (Dunantuli Naplo [Pecs], 
August 26, 1956.) 

In Bulgaria the newspaper Izvestia na Presidium (Sofia) 
announced the legalization of elective abortion on April 
27, 1956. Abortion will be granted all women who request 
it, at a fee of 50 leva (approximately $7). The introduc- 
tion of this measure passed with virtually no comment in 
the Bulgarian press. 


A Communist Educational Innovation 


Mladezh, the official organ of DUPY [Bulgarian youth organization], announced 
in December 1955 with great fanfare the functioning of a self-service cafeteria in the 


city of Lom. 


“There are 180 students who get their breakfast here. At first glance this seems to 
be a small matter but from such small matters come great things. This has great 
significance and presages more. The success of this self-service canteen is due to the 
correct Communist education of the young people. Here they are being trained in 
honesty and are achieving a new positive attitude toward Socialist property.” 





Current 
Developments 


Traffic in Delegations 


The ordinarily brisk traffic in delegations travelling be- 
tween the countries of Eastern Europe has become even 
heavier since recent events in Hungary and Poland. A 
spurt of visiting dignitaries and functionaries, delegations 
and committees, crossed the various borders to sign eco- 
nomic, cultural and scientific agreements, declare their 
fraternity and assert their unity. 

The most significant meetings were the five-country 
gathering in Budapest, January 1-4 (see declaration p. 52 
the tour of the Chinese delegation through the area, and 
the visit to Moscow of the Czechoslovak and Bulgarian 
leadership. 

A number of less important, but still significant, con- 
ferences took place in Prague with: a Soviet scientific and 
technical mission; a Soviet cultural group; a North Korean 
scientific and technical delegation; a Bulgarian friendship 
and cultural group; an East German trade mission; an 
East German cultural group; Soviet film authorities; and 
a Bulgarian social security cooperation mission, among 
others. At the same time, an executive session of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions brought many of the area’s 
trade union leaders to Prague in mid-January. 

To Romania came: a Polish cultural delegation; a dele- 
gation of Soviet physicians; an East German cultural mis- 
sion; Bulgarian Party activists; a Yugoslav social welfare 
group; a Czechoslovak Party delegation; a Soviet domestic 
trade group; a Soviet cultural group; and a group of 
Yugoslavs for a conference on jointly-held border prop- 
erty. The Romanian Commerce Minister went to Moscow. 

In addition to the five-power meeting in Budapest, a 
Soviet economic delegation visited Hungary to negotiate 
long-term commodity credits. Also visiting Hungary were: 
a delegation of Polish trade unionists; a group of Yugoslav 
river-control specialists; and a Romanian cultural delega- 
tion, 

To Bulgaria came: a Soviet trade delegation; a Roman- 
ian cultural mission; an East German trade delegation; a 
Soviet cultural group; and a delegation of the Union of 
Hungarian Women. 

Early in February, Polish Minister of Culture K. Kury- 
luk visited Moscow, as did a Polish trade delegation. An- 
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Title: “Soviet Military Advisors Honored” 

Caption: “Soviet advisors in the Polish Army have ended their 
service and returned to the USSR. Their experience and high 
military knowledge was of great help to our forces with respect 
to the organization of modern military units and the training of 
commanding officers. Before their departure for home, the Soviet 
military advisors were decorated with high awards by the Polish 
government, In the photos: Chairman of the Council of State 
Aleksander Zawadzki thanks the Soviet comrades for their work, 
and, at bottom, a decoration is awarded.” 


Przyjaciel Zolnierza (Warsaw), December 15, 1956 


other Polish mission went to Moscow to negotiate accounts 
for Soviet transit through Poland from 1946 to 1954. 

To Warsaw came: an East German legal cooperation 
mission; a delegation of Yugoslav Veterans of the National 
Liberation; and agricultural scientists from Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Romania, Hungary 
and the USSR. 

A group of Polish journalists and publicists visited Yugo- 
slavia in January. To Belgrade also came a Czechoslovak 
delegation to sign a scientific, cultural and educational 
agreement with Yugoslav officials. 


Finally, an important Bulgarian governmental delegation 
visited Albania (see p. 50). 





Hungary 


Intellectuals Suppressed 


After threatening striking workers with the death penalty 
on January 13, the Kadar regime turned its attention to 
liquidating passive resistance among members of the Com- 
munist intelligentsia. On January 17, writers, journalists 
and students whose campaign for liberalization sparked the 
October 23 revolt, and who, despite recent official warn- 
ings, have either continued to reiterate some of their revo- 
lutionary demands or have refused to repudiate these pre- 
vious demands, were given to understand that the regime’s 
“patience” had come to an end. Radio Budapest an- 
nounced that the Ministry of Interior had temporarily sus- 
pended activities of the Writers’ Union and had appointed 
a special commissioner to take charge of Union affairs. 
The reason given for this move was that the organization 
had “carried out activities contrary to the interests of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic.” 

Two days later, on January 19, similar steps were taken 
against the Hungarian Journalists’ Union. Special inves- 
tigations of both Unions were started and, on January 25, 
Esti Hirlap (Budapest) reported the arrests of writers 
Gyula Hay, Zoltan Zelk, Tibor Tardos, Domokos Varga 
and Balazs Lengyel and newspapermen Sandor Novobaczky 
and Pal Locsek. The men were taken into custody on sus- 
picion of “counterrevolutionary activities.” 

The problem of “ideological weakness” among the intel- 
ligentsia was repeatedly discussed by leading officials during 
the month. On January 16, before the suppression of the 
Writers’ Union, Premier Kadar delivered a long talk on 
the subject at a conference of Party activists, which was 
attended by top Chinese Communists who had arrived in 
Budapest that noon. Calling for “vigilance of the highest 
order” and for punishment of the “counterrevolutionaries,” 
Kadar turned to the question of shortcomings in press and 
radio work (Radio Budapest, January 16) : 


“. . . Without belittling the work of the Hungarian radio 
and press in recent weeks . . . we must nevertheless say 
that the central problem of ideological work among the 
masses . . . and of the ideological and political struggle 
against the counterrevolution is radical improvement in 
radio and press propaganda. 


“Take the central Party organ, Nepszabadsag (for follow- 
ing see cut]. It is correct that . . . in place of the old, 
completely dry [Party] newspaper which resembled an 
official gazette, this paper should be made more lively 
and readable. . . . However, it is unworthy of the Party’s 
central newspaper to carry important statements of the 
Party and government, important news concerning the in- 
ternational workers’ movement, in small fragments on vari- 
ous pages . . . while the front page carries murder stories 
under enormous headlines. On the inside pages . . . arti- 
cles on theory are illustrated with pictures of half-naked 
dancers. Such tendencies are not for a Party newspaper; 

. they are symptomatic of the worst type of bourgeois 
press. 

“It seems that it has become a habit with certain 
journalists . . . that, under the slogan of some kind of 


objectivity, the news . . . is often completely, or anyway 
largely, compiled of news items from capitalist countries, 
as if there were no Socialist countries. . . . 

“A few words about the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
There is no doubt that during recent years, reformist views 
penetrated some circles of Hungarian Communists, in the 
first place . . . certain groups of Communist intellectuals. 
In a number of circles, they forget a fundamental tenet 
of Marxism-Leninism—that forms of government may be 
very different and that today, when the main conflict lies 
in the opposing interests of the bourgeoisie and proletariat, 
the State recognizes either the dictatorship of the bour- 
geoisie or of the proletariat. 

“Some people forget that democracy cannot be without 
class content; the so-called capitalist democracy in capital- 
ist States brings into being the dictatorship of the bour- 
geoisie. . . . For this reason, we condemn the assertion of 
democracy without indication of class content, and we 
realize that Socialist democracy, which is a democracy 
for the broadest working masses, is at the same time a 
dictatorship over the exploiters.” 


Special Armed Groups Reformed 


After Kadar’s speech and the suppression of the two 
Unions, the campaign against rebellious members of the in- 
telligentsia was stepped up. On January 25, Radio Buda- 
pest broadcast a statement by Minister of the Armed Forces 
Ferenc Munnich, who directly accused the Unions of 
being “hotbeds of reaction” and of engaging “in the type 
of activity no State can tolerate.” Munnich also said that, 
to liquidate “illegal counterrevolutionary organizations,” 
the government had formed special armed groups to 
“maintain order” and was in the process of reorganizing 
the Hungarian Army. 

The Party newspaper Nepszabadsag, February 3, pub- 
lished a long article on the “crimes” of the Writers’ Union. 
The paper accused the Union of having failed to condemn 
the “counterrevolution,” of having opposed the govern- 
ment, and of having elected as Union leaders individuals 
who were “well-known for their reactionary sentiments.” 
Nepszabadsag also complained that Union members had 
neglected to repudiate the activities of Communist writers 
who had escaped to the West while, on the other hand, 
they had protested bitterly when two Communist writers 
had written articles for the French Communist press brand- 
ing the October events as a Fascist counterrevolution: 

“The Writers’ Union failed to say a single word in 
condemnation of the attitude of certain dissident writers 
who are now proclaiming in the West that they never 
were Communists. [Furthermore], the Union’s Presidium 
did not deem it necessary to deny repeated allegations 
in the Western press that the Writers’ Union would be 
represented by two delegates in the Council of Strasbourg 
which, as the whole world knows, is a counterrevolution- 
ary organization. 

“On the other hand, the Presidium of the Writers’ 
Union, always very particular about its honor, immediately 
sent a telegram of protest to Lettres Francaises and 
L’Humanite, when Hungarian writers Gyorgy Boloni and 
Bela Illes wrote letters to these papers [repudiating the 
counterrevolution in the name of the Union]... . 





Attack on Cardinal Mindszenty 


Legend explains that Cardinal Mindszenty (who lives in the US 


Legation in Budapest) had sold his memoirs to the US for 
$250,000. 


“It’s not bad, but the espionage section paid better than that.” 
Rohac (Bratislava), January 10, 1957 


“It would be much better if these writers, who were 
able in the past to find a word of truth . . . would today 
speak the truth, even if it means admitting certain errors 
and turning against Tamas Aczel [Communist rebel now 
in the West] and others who, perhaps because of certain 
errors committed in the past, have now turned completely 
against Socialism. . . . The Union is rather like a political 
organization. . . . Its literary character has become obscure. 
This explains everything.” 


Students Rebuked 


Students as well as writers were subjected to sharp 
criticism in a January 27 speech by Minister of State 
Gyorgy Marosan. Addressing an audience in Pecs, and 
apparently speaking off the cuff, Marosan warned students 
about carrying out plans for a new demonstration on 
March 15 (Hungarian national holiday in pre-Communist 
days, re-established as such during the Revolt) and told 
them that they would be “crushed” by “workers” if they 
attempted to do so. Marosan also declared that the stu- 
dents had better abandon their notions of autonomy for 
universities and cease protesting against Marxist-Leninist 
education: 

“If the bourgeoisie had the right to teach their children 
in their way, then People’s Democratic Hungary has the 


right to teach its children historical materialism, Marxism- 
Leninism. . . . 


“The place of the students is at the universities. . . . 


I appeal to the miners to reject them or to take them down 
into the pits and teach them what mining really is. . 


The government has decided that if individual students 
continue to misbehave while we wage our life and death 
struggle to stabilize the Hungarian economy and our demo- 
cratic way of life, they will lose their scholarships. . . . 

“We warn the students and everyone else that it is fool- 
ish to threaten us with a March 15. We are not afraid of a 
March 15 armed uprising. No indeed. We got rid of our 
fear . . . and our hands will not shake when we take up 
arms against the counterrevolution. . . . We shall arm the 
workers. We shall not permit the repetition of a situation 
in which three or four eighteen-year-old lads held 400 
workers at bay with their guns. It will be the other way 
around. The boys will march into school and the work- 
ers will have the guns. ... 

“There is one more subject I have to discuss. This is 
the fact that it looks as if there will be no Social Demo- 
cratic Party in Hungary. . . . In every other field our 
Party guarantees democratic development. From now on 
we may voice our opinion freely at meetings and we may 
write in the papers all that is true. Only one thing will not 
be permitted: inciting the people under the pretext of 
criticism. We cannot permit other newspapermen to do 
what Gyula Hay did.... 

“The severe hand of the law is not directed against 
eight-year old children. I do not place the responsibility 
for burning Russian textbooks on eight-year old children. 
. .. And I do not blame the boys for dressing in black on 
January 23. . . . [The Revolt started on October 23.] 

“In conclusion, I want to say to the students: there will 
be no autonomy in universities. In the past, autonomy 

. was a progressive demand: for freedom in teaching 
and science against clerical elements. Against whom do 
you want autonomy now? We guarantee freedom of sci- 
ence and it is up to the students to spend the money they 
get on studying. . . . But if the students lock themselves 
up in a university building, and if they do not like a Marx- 
ist-Leninist teacher and begin to boo him .. . then they 
must be warned. . . . Come now, students, where was that 
Kossuth coat-of-arms when the Germans were here, or 
when Miklos Horthy was Regent?’. . . We, too, will pre- 


pare for a March 15... . On March 15, we shall tell why 
Petofi fought.” 


On February 2, Radio Budapest reported a raid on stu- 
dent hostels. The commentator claimed that, “on the 
basis of denunciations by the people,” agents of the Minis- 
try of Interior had searched hostels in several Budapest 
universities to uncover a suspected “counterrevolutionary” 
organization. “During the search, . . . submachine guns, 
revolvers, ammunition, counterrevolutionary leaflets, press 
publications, minutes of meetings and stolen goods were 
found. The police detained several persons because it was 
established that they committed crimes against the 
State.” 

On the same day, Minister of Education Albert Konya 
appealed to students to combat “counterrevolutionary ele- 
ments” who were inciting them to conduct “strikes and 
demonstrations on fixed dates in the near or distant fu- 
ture.” Konya pointed out that if such elements “gained 
ground,” the universities would have to be closed. “Hence- 
forth,” he said, “such persons will not be considered as 
misled. . . . Those who today do not want to learn or to 
teach are unworthy of the universities and . . . the govern- 
ment will take action on this basis.” 
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Dikobraz (Prague), August 23, 1956 





Kadar Objected! 


- A MAJOR speech to Party activists (see Current Developments 

item) Hungarian Premier Janos Kadar attacked the Party press 
for lopsided, frivolous presentation of news. He said: “It is un- 
worthy of the Party’s central newspaper [Nepszabadsag] to carry 
important statements of the Party and government, important news 
concerning the international workers’ movement, in small frag- 
ments on various pages, while the front page carries murder stories 
under enormous headlines. On the inside pages . . . articles on 
theory are illustrated with pictures of half-naked dancers. Such 
tendencies are not for a Party newspaper; .. . tliey are symptomatic 
of the worst type of bourgeois press.” 

And, in fact, on January 3, the Party newspaper prominently 
displayed a box directly under the headlines with the notice 
“Bestial Murder in Zalaegerszeg.”” Ten days later there appeared, 
on the tenth page, the photo at left, with the heading “She Lied 
So Charmingly That You Couldn’t Be Angry With Her.” The 
caption read: 

“This is what Marcel Pagnol, the famous French writer, said 
about this pretty young girl. Virginie claimed that her mother 
tongue was German in order to get the role of the German dancer 
in Pagnol’s new play. She didn’t speak a word of German when she 
answered the announcement but she got the role in spite of it, and 
it was all the easier for Pagnol to forgive her because Virginie 
scores a success with every performance.” 


“I am convinced that Stalinist, Rakosiist and similar 
ideas have had their day. So far this has been mentioned in 
several Socialist countries, but with authority in three So- 
cialist countries—Yugoslavia, Hungary and Poland. In 
Hungary .. . it became clear that we had to fight against 
the counterrevolution and not against some imaginary 
Stalinism or Rakosiism. . . . 

“In Poland, on November 4, Trybuna Ludu stated: ‘We 
cannot tolerate the persecution of honest Communists 
under the pretext of fictitious Stalinist ideas.’ . The 
coup de grace was delivered by the Chinese comrades in 
a very valuable study which appeared in Jen Min Jih Pao. 


Kadar Denounces National Communism 


Treading firmly on the path ordained by Moscow, 
Premier Janos Kadar finally tackled the thorny problem of 
national independence in a February 2 speech to Party 
activists in Salgotarjan (Radio Budapest, February 4). After 
describing the October uprising as a counterrevolution, 
Kadar attributed its origins to the “false slogan” of na- 
tional Communism. This “slogan,” he said, was the mod- 
ern counterpart of German National Socialism and had 
been designed by the imperialists to fool the masses: 


“Recently, the imperialists conjured up a new slogan. 
In 1956, they strongly propagated national Communism. 
. Secretary of State Dulles said that we must accept 
the fact that in East European countries the leaders con- 
sider themselves to be Communists and that . . . we must 
fight to see that these men, as Communists, are separated 
from Moscow. . . . 

“Discrimination among Communists started. They said: 
That one is a soft Communist; the other is a tough Com- 
munist. One is a Stalinist, the other is a liberal. One is a 
national Communist, the other an international Com- 
munist. They proclaimed that they would support national 
Communist endeavors by every means at their disposal. 
They classified Imre Nagy, among others, as a national 
Communist and they directed their policy accordingly. 

“Let us finish with this national Communism. . . . Na- 


In this, they unmasked and destroyed the false slogan and 
theory [of national Communism]. 

“There are comrades whose clear vision is confused by 
the role of Imre Nagy and his associates. We have no 
reason to indulge in an analysis of the Communist past of 
these men. . . . We have to find our bearings on the basis 
of facts. Nagy, Geza Losonczy, Gyula Hay and Zoltan 
Zelk indeed fomented the armed attack against the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic, and even after the beginning of 
the revolutionary movement protected the cause of the 
conterrevolution. Mindszenty . . . [and] Prince Pal Eszter- 
hazy . . . were not transformed into revolutionaries when 
Nagy, Losonczy and Hay joined them. On the contrary, 
the latter entered the path of counterrevolution.” 


“Counterrevolution" 


Kadar went on to discuss continued signs of “counter- 
revolutionary” activity in Hungary. He objected strongly 
to rumors that the government was taking mass reprisals, 


tional Communism is a false slogan aimed at misleading 
the workers, because Communism is international and is 
the ideology of the workers of the world. 
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but at the same time he warned that “counterrevolution- 
aries would have to pay dearly for any new provocation.” 
Speaking about the writers, Kadar said: 


“They kick up a fuss because we arrested Gyula Hay 
and others. They say that the Kadar government is becom- 
ing increasingly more ruthless. I honor writers and liter- 
ature as a vocation. The majority of writers are not coun- 
terrevolutionaries. However, the Hay and Zelk elements 
terrorized even honest writers in the Writers’ Union, We 
held back for weeks because we thought that, although 
they did a great wrong to the people, they would 
sober up. We waited in vain.” 


Kadar also spoke about “counterrevolutionary activity” 
in the villages and in the field of religion: 


“The counterrevolution is at present very active politic- 
ally in two fields. In one, it tries to disturb the calm of the 
villages, and we must be on the look-out. The other field 
is in the school—from the seven-year-old primary school 
pupil to students in their final year at the universities. 
What it {the counterrevolution] does about religious in- 
struction is tantamount to spiritual torture. How can they 
torment a seven-year old about attending religious classes? 

“We are compelled to say that this must stop, and we 
must restore [at the end of the present term] the situation 
of religious instruction to conditions as they existed before 


September 1, for we cannot allow the children’s peace of 
mind . . . to be disturbed.”* 


Trade Unions as Regime Tools 

That Hungarian trade unions are to remain under close 
Party control was clearly indicated by Premier Kadar in 
a speech to the Tenth Plenary Session of the Trade Union 
Council (Radio Budapest, January 28). Kadar firmly re- 
jected the idea of trade union independence, explaining 
that it was “inconceivable for trade unions to be inde- 
pendent of the very working class which constitutes the 
core of its own revolutionary Party, or for them to be in- 
dependent of other fighting organizations of the working 
class.” After dispensing with the question of freedom, 
Kadar held out the bait of “autonomy,” which he defined 
as non-interference of the Party in trade union affairs. 
Implying that the trade unions would be allowed “self- 
government,” but only so long as they carried out Party 


* “The press has recently cited numerous instances of ‘abuses’ 
in the field of religion. On February 2, for example, Nepszabadsag 
stated that teachers were now being ‘attacked on two fronts—from 
the right as well as the left.’ Members of the clergy are openly 
voicing rightest demands for restoration. A parish priest, for in- 
stance, proposed the creation of chapels in Budapest schools. 
Church leaders in Gyor-Sopron County wanted teachers to hold 
seminars on the life story of Mindszenty.” 


Objectionable Ad 


- THE DECEMBER 28 issue of the Budapest Party news- 


paper Nepszabadsag, the following advertisement was 
prominently displayed in a box in the center of page 5: 


"Applications Accepted" 


“The workers’ council of the Illumination Technical 
Enterprise, 11 Francia Avenue, Budapest XIV, will accept 
applications for the position of general manager of the 
enterprise. 

“Any person employed at the enterprise or elsewhere 
whose qualifications meet the following basic requirements 
may submit his application: 

“The applicant must be a civil or electrical engineer 
with at least ten years of experience, and with a good 
knowledge of laying steel, brass and aluminum cables as 
well as of electrical installations. Knowledge of modern 
large-scale mass production is an essential requirement. 
In addition to these technical qualifications, the applicant 
must have adequate executive abilities. 

“In case of exceptional practical experience in this field, 
the workers’ council may wave the requirement of a civil 
or electrical engineering degree. However, even in this 
case theoretical knowledge is essential. the 
workers’ council considers it necessary, the applicant may 
be required to submit a draft plan. 

“Applications may be submitted in writing to the above 
address by December 31, 1956.” 

Either the editors of Nepszabadsag had not read their 
copy carefully, or higher authorities intervened, for the 
next day the following item appeared in the paper: 


Insofar as 


"A Peculiar Job Announcement" 


“A peculiar job announcement was published in yester- 
day’s issue of our paper. The Illumination Technical En- 
terprise announced it would accept applications for the 
position of general manager. It is a well known fact that 
the editorial staff is not responsible for the text of adver- 
tisements sent in from outside. Probably we should have 
returned the announcement to the sender. 


“The decree with the force of law on the operation of 
workers’ councils states: “The general manager of a plant 
shall be appointed to or relieved of office by the superior 
State agency. .. .. The workers’ council has the right to 
propose the dismissal or appointment of the general man- 
ager to the appropriate superior State Agency. . . . 

“We know that this is a much-debated question in our 
factories these days. In fact, a debate on this subject 
is being carried out in the columns of Nepszabadsag. The 
question has not been finally decided. However, the quoted 
passage of the decree is in effect. And the workers’ council 
of the Illumination Technical Enterprise must abide by 
this provision.” 

There were no subsequent examples of the “capitalistic” 
practice of advertising for general managers, but on Janu- 
ary 1 the newspaper printed a letter from one Istvan Ring, 
“Chairman of the workers’ council of the Aluminum Fac- 
tory,” approving of the advertisement as a method of 
obtaining qualified job applicants. He stated, 
that the applications should be forwarded to the superior 
State Agency. 


however, 





policy, Kadar said: “As far as the future is concerned, I 
am perfectly content with a spirit of political and ideologi- 
cal cooperation between us.” 

Kadar also indicated that the trade unions, and not the 
workers’ councils, were considered by the Party as the legiti- 
mate organs representing “worker interests.” He discussed 
the government's opposition to certain workers’ councils 
which had assumed powers beyond their limited economic 
scope. For instance, speaking about individuals who had 
wanted a central workers’ council to function at the head 
of the Hungarian State Railways, Kadar said: 

“In my opinion, those who proposed the establishment 
of a workers’ council to manage the Hungarian State Rail- 
ways were prompted primarily by military considerations 
rather than by the aim of representing the interests of the 
railroad workers. Such a workers’ council would, in fact, 
have been a military organization which would have served 
not the revolution, but the counterrevolution. In reality, 
what the comrades on the railroads demanded was not this, 
but a truly good trade union.” 


The resolution passed by the Trade Union Council re- 
flected the Party’s present program for the organization. 
As broadcast by Radio Budapest, January 27, the main 
points were: “The Hungarian working class building So- 
cialism needs organizationally independent trade unions 
with militant attitude to warfare; they will 
strengthen the workers’ power and regard protection of 
worker interests as their main task”; the unions will “pro- 
fess and protect the principle of international proletarian 
solidarity” and wish to belong to the WFTU (Communist- 
dominated world trade union movement 


a class 


; they will sup- 
port government plans for “rehabilitation” of economic 
life and “deem it necessary that, parallel with economic 
progress, there be a continuous rise in the workers’ living 
standards.” The resolution stressed that “correct methods 
of cooperation between central economic direction and 
the workers’ direction of factories must be found.” Finally, 
the Council approved the postponement of trade union 
elections. 


Harsher Penalties for Escapees 


To prevent Hungarians from leaving the country en 
masse, the regime recently increased penalties for illegal 
border crossings. The new decree, announced by Radio 
Budapest, February 6, states that persons issuing “propa- 
ganda” in favor of illegal departures are liable to im- 
prisonment for periods ranging from six months to five 
years. Similarly, persons regularly “assisting illegal frontier 
crossings on a business-like basis” are liable to jail sentences 
of one to ten years, and anyone who has information 
pertaining to such crimes and who fails to inform the 
authorities runs the risk of a two year prison sentence. 

Several days before announcing this decree, the regime 
started to re-erect the southern border zone where obstacles 
had been removed in 1956, before the revolt. This measure 
was apparently necessitated by the fact that, while the 
flow of escapees to Austria had decreased in recent weeks, 
the number of people seeking to cross the border into 
Yugoslavia had risen sharply. On February 4, the Ministry 
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Vietky moje deéry urobili kariéru. Dostali sa na 


One collective farm cow to another: “All my daughters have 


staked out a career for themselves—they all got themselves placed 
on private plots.” 


Rohac (Bratislava), January 17, 1957 


of Interior announced that all persons remaining in or 
entering the southern (Yugoslav) frontier counties of 
Baranya, Bacs-Kiskun, Csongrad, Somogy and Zala would 
require police permits and that anyone found without a 
permit would be arrested. 

In an interview in Nepakarat (Budapest), February 2, 
Chief Prosecutor Geza Szenasi announced that “crossing 
the frontier will no longer be a walkover.” Szenasi said 
that anyone caught attempting it, even for the first time, 
will be handed over to the courts for criminal proceedings. 
Szenasi also lashed out at those individuals who, “sympa- 
thizing with the counterrevolution, were spreading slander- 
ous rumors about the forces of public order.” Declaring 
that the time had passed when the police could be slan- 
dered with impunity, he added: “It is only right that forces 
of public order should impress on the Fascists, through 
criminal proceedings . . . and even on the streets, that it 
does not pay to oppose them.” 


Economic Effects of Revolt 


On January 15, the Central Office of Statistics issued 
a brief report on the effects of the October uprising. The 
communique estimated that in December industrial pro- 
duction was only one quarter that of September, chiefly 
because of the electric power shortage. The situation im- 
proved somewhat in January, with coal production up to 
47,000 tons daily—about 58-60 percent of previous out- 
put.* Production in the metallurgical and machine indus- 
tries was barely thirty percent of pre-October production 

* In his speech on January 16, Kadar stated: “The daily 12,000- 
14,000 tons of coal has been raised in one month to 45,000-47,000 


daily. If progress continues at this rate, our main difficulties in 
the economic field will be solved.” 





and output ot the chemical industry less than eight percent 
of the former level. 


Decrease in Collectives 

The report spoke more optimistically about production 
in the food industry, which was up to the September level. 
The grain crop, however, is smaller than the previous year’s 
and stocks of wheat and rye are sufficient for only three 
months. As for the total number of collective farms, the 
report stated: “After October 23, a substantial number 
of kolkhozes were dissolved. At present, about 1,720 col- 
lectives are functioning.” This figure suggests a decline 
in the total number of collective farms since the end of 
December. On December 29, Istvan Dobi, head of the 
Agricultural Collective Council, had stated that between 
the end of September and December 20, the number of 
kolkhozes had decreased from 3,930 to about 2,000. Since 
the regime has announced almost daily alleged increases 
in kolkhoz members and gains in the “transformation” of 
the countryside, it seems that either the farmers are still 
leaving the collectives or that their dissolution during the 


uprising was greater than the regime had originally been 
willing to admit. 


Damages 


The report also gave figures on the loss of lives and 
property during the uprising. It stated, for instance, that 
some 600 million forint worth of merchandise had been 
damaged and that eight percent of the food supplies and 
five percent of the clothing supplies had been lost. As for 
housing, in Budapest alone some 20,000 apartments were 
damaged and 2,217 completely destroyed. “The damage 
is estimated at some 335,000,000 forint. . . . In rural areas, 
losses were much smaller.” 

The report established the number of deaths during 
the fighting at 2,500-3,000, probably much too low a figure. 
In Budapest alone the number of fatalities was listed by 
the regime as 1,800-2,000— whereas, on December 13, 
Prime Minister Nehru of India, relying on reports from 
his envoy, put the total at 25,000 Hungarian and 7,000 
Russian dead. 


Soviet Bloc Aid 


On January 21, Radio Budapest reported that a Soviet 
economic delegation had arrived in Hungary to discuss: 
mutual exchange of goods between the two countries in 
1957; long-term credits to be granted Hungary by the 
USSR in 1957; and economic relations in “the more dis- 
tant future.” At the same time the Hungarian government 
issued a detailed report on Soviet economic aid following 
the October uprising. Nepszabadsag (Budapest), January 
292. said that in addition to outright gifts of goods totalling 
38 million rubles, the USSR had extended long-term credit 
in hard currency valued at 250 million rubles. That the 
present negotiations were of even greater importance was 
indicated by an editorial in Magyar Ifjusag (Budapest) , on 
February 2, stating that the discussions concerned a credit 
of one billion rubles, through which Hungary would receive 
coke, iron ore and other goods. 

On January 1, Nepszabadsag (Budapest) estimated the 


total amount of aid from “friendly countries” at 700 mil- 
lion forint. ‘The newspaper added that aid from the USSR 
and China had been the “most substantial.” This state- 
ment was corroborated on January 15, when Nepszabadsag 
listed the total amount of aid from China as 100 million 
rubles in free currency and 100 million rubles in goods. 


Business Loans 


To help solve the unemployment problem and remedy 
the shortage of consumer goods, the government recently 
prepared a decree on loans to help workers establish them- 
selves in private business (Esti Hirlap [Budapest], Janu- 
ary 12). As drafted by the Minister of Finance, the decree 
states that “those workers who lose their jobs as a result of 
rationalization . . . may be given loans to set up their own 
businesses if they do not have the necessary material means 
to do so. They must offer adequate security, such as real 
property, State loan bonds, immovables, etc. . . . The 
loans will be repayable within five years and the borrower 
must prove that he has used the loan for the purpose for 
which it was granted.” More information on the subject 
was released by Radio Budapest, January 12, which stated 
that the State Economic Commission envisaged loans rang- 
ing from 2,000-20,000 forint for purchases of machinery, 
tools and materials to people wishing to start in business 
as artisans or home craftsmen. 

While the regime recently has promoted the develop- 
ment of independent crafts, it has warned that concessions 
to private retail trade in no way imply encouragement of 
widespread private enterprise. For instance Ne pszabadsag 
(Budapest), January 24, published a statement by the 
head of the Commerce Department of the Budapest City 
Council. Speaking about the issuance of new private re- 
tail trade licenses, he said: 

“There is a need for some second-hand shops, some 
small suburban stores, home-woven materials, pottery prod- 
ucts and for artisans doing quality work. [However], pro- 
posals for enlarged private retail trade have been made 
public prematurely and irresponsibly. We will indeed 
assist honest private retail traders content to make a mod- 
est living, but not the realization of intentions harmful to- 
consumers. We do not even dream of establishing a broad 
private retail trade network at the expense of the con- 
sumers.” 


Zoltan Vas Replaced 


In an effort to tighten its control of the agricultural 
sector, the Kadar regime forced the dismissal of five leaders 
of the trading cooperatives on January 30 (Nepszabadsag, 
January 31). This move followed a speech by Imre Dogei, 
Minister of Agriculture, at a meeting of the National Agri- 
cultural Council (the government body controlling agri- 
culture), in which he charged that the leadership of the 
trading cooperatives (the buying and selling organizations 
in agriculture) had been opposing the Kadar regime. 
Zoltan Vas, longtime President of the SZOVOSZ (Na- 
tional Association of Trading Cooperatives), Sandor Mes- 
wares and Gyorgy Pinter, Vice Presidents, and two other 
leaders were thereupon dismissed from office. Replacing 
Vas is Rezso Nyers, ex-Commissioner for Public Supplies. 





Miners’ Housing Stressed 


As part of its scheme to boost coal output, the regime 
recently prepared a decree on housing construction for 
miners. Radio Budapest, January 22, reported that apart 
from the 10,000 miners’ homes scheduled to be built from 
State funds, the Government was also planning to grant 
loans for this purpose. According to this scheme, credits 
up to 75 million forint will be set aside to cover the build- 
ing costs of some 1,000 homes. “Special concessions will 
be given to miners with long service records, particularly 
underground workers directly engaged in coal production.” 


New Ministry of Labor 


A January 26 decree created a new Ministry of Labor 
headed by Jozsef Mekis, formerly a Communist Trade 
Union leader. The new Ministry will replace the Man- 
power Reserve Office and sections of the National Planning 
Office. The new Ministry will also exercise control over 
schools for industrial apprentices, employees dealing with 
wage and labor problems, and manpower economy de- 
partments within the executive committees of local coun- 
cils. 


Price Controls 


To combat inflation, the government established a Na- 
tional Price Office at the beginning of January. On January 
29, Bela Csikos-Nagy, head of the Office, announced that 
the organization had completed its staffing. 

The agency will attempt to hold industrial and retail 
prices at their present level throughout 1957. It proposes, 
however, to work toward a “final industrial price settle- 
ment” by the beginning of 1958, when “certain sectors” of 
industry will be allowed to establish their own prices. In 
agriculture the present free price system will continue 
“until the completion of the next harvest,” but during the 
winter of 1957-1958 the government will elaborate a new 
price system for State deliveries. He promised that “the 
[new] State bulk purchase prices will be fixed between the 
old prices for compulsory deliveries and the [present] free 
bulk purchase prices . . . in such a way as to insure a decent 
profit for the producer.” The immediate task of the Office, 
he said, is to stabilize retail prices. Investigations are now 
being made of alleged profiteering in the confectionery and 
wine trades. 


Poland 


Talks with French Communists 


A delegation of the “Stalinist” French Communist Party 
arrived in Poland on January 27, to conduct talks with 
the Gomulka leadership and mend badly-strained relations 
between the two Parties. In the course of the visit, the 
delegation, composed of Communist leaders Etienne Fajon, 
Raymond Guyot, Gustave Ansart and Fernand Dupuy, 
was escorted on a visit to Warsaw’s Nowotko plant by 
Polish Central Committee Secretary Edward Gierek. In a 


speech at the plant, Gierek admitted that relations between 
the two Parties were not as cordial as they had been in the 
past. “It is a fact,” he said, “that in the most recent period 
some differences of opinion have arisen between our Parties 
with regard to various problems. The present talks aim at 
removing these differences and bringing to the fore every- 
thing which has always united us and which will continue 
to unite us... .” (Radio Warsaw, January 30.) 


The results of the talks were expressed in a joint declara- 
tion broadcast by Radio Warsaw, February 5. The chief 
points of division between the two Parties had been in their 
attitude towards Hungarian events and the problem of 
“national Communism.” On both issues, the declaration 
struck a middle-of-the-road note and represented com- 
promise on either side. Although the French Communists 
had repeatedly repudiated the Hungarian uprising as a 
counterrevolution, in the joint declaration the word “coun- 
terrevolution” was not used. Instead, it tersely expressed the 
two Parties’ support of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
(Communist) Party and the Kadar government, “as well 
as for the program of building Socialism and regenerating 
political and economic life.” 


On the question of national independence, the declara- 
tion praised the recent “support” given by the USSR to 
“principles of equality, non-interference in internal 
affairs . . . [and] exchange of experiences in the implemen- 
tation by each nation of its own road to Socialism.” On 
the other hand, (undoubtedly as a concession to the 
strongly Moscow-oriented French) the declaration warned 
against “revisionist tendencies” at variance with the “prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism” and attempts to “cast doubt 
on the basic principles of class struggle and the indis- 
pensable unity in Party ranks.” Both Parties called for a 
persevering fight “against the influence of reactionary 
ideology in the consciousness of a part of the working class, 
and particularly against chauvinism, nationalism, anti- 
Semitism and anti-Soviet feelings.” 

At the end of the declaration, the French Communist 
Party saluted Gomulka’s election victory and assured the 
Polish Party of its support in Polish “efforts to consolidate 
Socialism in Poland on the basis of Leninist principles.” 


Youth Group Dissolved 


Faced with the dissolution of ZMP branches throughout 
the country, the leaders of the Polish Youth Union recently 
voted to liquidate the entire organization. This decision, 
made at a January 10-11 meeting of the Central ZMP 
Board, was expressed in a resolution which reiterated many 
of the charges directed against the Party youth organization 
in the past few months. The resolution admitted, for in- 
stance, that the ZMP had “ceased to be the true leader of 
the younger generation; . . . more and more it fulfilled 
the functions of an office for youth problems and became a 
loyalist organization which . . . represented the State to 
youth.” (Sztandar Mlodych [Warsaw], January 12-13.) 

On the other hand, the resolution indirectly warned 
“progressive youth” about acting against the interests of the 
Party and State. It insisted that two new Unions crea- 





Repatriates from the Soviet Union: “Conversations do not end 
at the railway station. The Horyt family—kolkhoz members from 
Molodeczna [in former Polish territory now held by the Soviet 
Union] give their impressions of the journey. replying to hun- 
dreds of questions. The Horyts are now travelling to their rela- 
tives in Szezecinek. Przyjazn (Warsaw), December 23-30, 1956 


ted in place of the ZMP—the Union of Socialist Youth* 
and the Union of Peasant Youth—should not depart from 
ZMP traditions if they wanted to avoid “mistakes of the 
past.” The resolution stated further that “the best and 
most active circles of the ZMP should . . . become an im- 
portant factor in the creation of new Unions” and should 
become militants in the two new groups. The admonition 
to follow ZMP traditions is particularly significant in view 
of the fact that some of the most outspoken young Poles 
connected with the weekly Poprostu have stayed away from 
the new organizations and have been charged by them 
with being too liberal. 


Trials 


The first legal penalties to be inflicted for “public in- 
citement to racial strife and utterance of anti-Semitic 
slogans” were announced by Radio Warsaw, January 29. 
According to the broadcast, the Wroclaw Provincial Court 
had sentenced Antoni Kowalow, a Walbrzych resident, 
to three months imprisonment for creating a disturbance 
in a store, swearing at Jewish citizens and beating up the 
manager. Two other citizens were sentenced for similar 
crimes. The Court suspended the sentence of one of the 
defendants, Bernard Bodzko, who was convicted of calling 
passersby of Jewish extraction by offensive names. 

A trial of four young persons accused of participating in 


* Formed by a Jan. 2-3 merger of the Unions of Revolutionary 
Youth and Young Workers, created after the ZMP’s collapse. 


anti-Soviet demonstrations in Bydgoszcz last December was 
announced by Radio Warsaw, January 18. The accused 
were sent to prison for terms of three to six years. 

Two former security police officers were tried and sen- 
tenced in Poznan on January 26 for beating and killing a 
forester during an investigation nine years ago. The de- 
fendants, Artur Zielinski and Lucjan Karpinski, were sent 
to prison for five years, four months, and two and one half 
years, respectively. 

A group of “spies for British Intelligence” was tried by 
the Warsaw Military Court and sentenced for economi 
espionage on January 5. One of the defendants, Maria 
Bauer, after conviction, was pardoned on the basis of the 
April 1956 amnesty; the other two defendants were sen- 
tenced to three and five years in prison respectively 


Repatriation Continues 

Some 3,840 Poles living in the USSR returned to Poland 
between January 1-20, according to Radio Warsaw, Janu- 
ary 25. Preparations for the continued repatriation of 
Poles, in accordance with the recent Polish-Soviet 
ment, are reportedly being made throughout the country 
Radio Warsaw, January 31, stated, for instance, that a new 
committee to help repatriates had been set up in Katowice 
in connection with plans to receive some 5,000 Poles who 
will be settled in Silesia. The committee is collecting funds, 
clothing and food for the repatriates, and is trying to ar- 
range for housing accommodations. Some of the repatri- 
ates will be given miners’ dwellings in the expectation that 


agree- 


they will accept work in the mines. 

The economic problems presented by repatriation were 
partly indicated in a January 25 broadcast of Radio Kraj 
The station appealed to emigres in the West to extend ma- 
terial help to the repatriates, who are virtually destitute 


With the influx of more Poles, the situation undoubtedly 
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Kovno, have been waiting for hours in the corridor of the Main 
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will become more acute. On December 22. the official 
Polish press agency reported that as many as 20-30 persons 
were arriving daily at the Polish Consulate in Kiev to apply 
for repatriation, and that as many as 4,500 Poles had re- 
turned from the Ukraine in the previous three months. It 
is estimated that some 100,000 Poles will return from Rus- 


sia in 1957 alone 


More Autonomy for Trade Unions 


The Central Council of Trade Unions, which was re 
organized last November 16 under the aegis of the new 
Gomulka regime, held its Tenth Plenum on January 12. 
Che new 


Chairman, Politburo member Ignacy Loga- 
Sowinski, devoted his address to the tasks of the unions 
in consolidating the achievements of October, with par- 
ticular reference to the elections of January 20. Another 
speaker, L. Szwendowski, presented the report of a special 
commission dealing with the new structure and functions 
of the Central Council. In contrast to its former authori- 
tarian role, the Council is henceforth to be “a body set up 
to put forward the general program of the trade union 
movement before national and economic bodies, to co- 
ordinate the common activities of trade union organizations 
and to represent the Polish trade union movement in the 
World Federation of Trade Unions and in the interna- 


tional labor movement. 


The executives of the various trade union organiza- 
tions will have full independence in organization and 
financial problems and will decide jointly with the de- 
partments concerned as to the problems of workers affili- 
ated with a given union. The specific tasks of the Coun- 
cil appear to be the following: the Council will partici- 
pate in the determination of national income in the 
distribution of funds appropriated for wage increases . 
will have a voice in the shaping of economic incentives, 
will study the fluctuation of prices and put forward pro- 
posals dealing with price policy. The Council will take an 
active part in the establishment and distribution of funds 
for cultural and residential construction as well as social 
welfare, will have an active say in labor legislation and all 
other legislation pertaining to labor, and will also help to 
influence the development of education and culture among 
the working class.” (Trybuna Ludu, January 13) 


It was also agreed that henceforth the Council will take 
only five percent of the union dues, the rest remaining in 
the possession of the constituent unions and of the works 
councils. Previously the Central Council had all of the 
funds at its disposal. 

The Plenum elected Piotr Gajewski Deputy Chairman 
and, as secretaries, Jozef Klesza, Waclaw Tulodziecki, Irena 
Janiszewska and Zygmunt Gmitrzak. 


New Economic Council 


The formation of a new Council on Economic Affairs, 
under the Chairmanship of Oskar Lange, was announced 
in Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), January 27. The following 
day, the newspaper published a statement by E. Lipinski, a 
Vice-Chairman on the Council, who explained that its 


“Railroad men also warmly greet the repatriates [from the Soviet 
Union]; in the photo: the arrival of Feliks Czeczotko, who for 
the past several years worked as a miner at Vorkuta [the site of 
one of the largest and harshest complexes of slave-labor concentra- 
tion camps in the USSR]. Now he is going to his family in 
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task was to work out a Polish model of Socialist economy. 
Lipinski said that the Council’s work would be closely con- 
nected with the question of autonomy and decentralization 
of enterprises, and with the reform of the present system 
The Council, he said, 
“appropriate proportions of 
growth of various branches of the national economy,” as 


ol prices, wages and incentives. 
would have to examine the 
well as the question of “possibilities for and limits to 
raising the living standard.” The establishment of a Coun- 
cil was necessary, Lipinski added, because of the previous 
lack of “economic thought and method in taking the inter- 
dependence of all economic phenomena into consideration.” 





U.S. Economic Help 


In addition to Lipinski, who recently has been an out- 
spoken critic of Communist economic policy, the 35-mem- 
ber Council includes such prominent Party figures as 
Roman Fidelski, Eugeniusz Szyr, Jerzy Tepicht and former 
Minister of Agriculture Edmund Pszczolkowski, who was 
appointed a Council Vice-Chairman. Another Council 
member, Stanislaw Raczkowski, who is an official of the 
Polish National Bank, was recently selected as a member of 
Poland’s first economic mission to Washington in almost 
ten years. The Warsaw government hopes to get from the 
US trade credits totaling about $100,000,000 with which 
to buy modern farm machinery, mining equipment, grain, 
fats, oil, chemical fertilizer and cotton. The regime’s atti- 
tude towards a US loan was summed up by Party chief 
Gomulka (Radio Warsaw, January 9), who said: 


. Poland needs credits and will accept a loan from 
any country, provided the conditions under which the loan 
is granted are exclusively of a business nature. . . . A 
great deal of hullaballoo has been made about loans to 
Poland from the countries, both at home and 
abroad. We are waiting patiently to find out if this propa- 
ganda which has well-known intentions, disguises 
credit possibilities advantageous to Poland. The immediate 
future ought to give us the answer to this question.” 


Western 


Draft Plan for 1957 


The much-discussed economic plan for 1957 was ap- 
proved in draft by the Council of Ministers on January 31. 


It was then to be submitted to the February session of the 
Sejm. Analyses of the plan in the Polish press have 
emphasized the modesty of its goals and its “realism” in 
comparison with previous Communist plans. Industrial 
expansion will continue, but at a slower rate than formerly. 
Because of the reduction in Sunday work by coal miners 
the production of coal is expected to be only 93 million 
tons, or 2 million less than in 1956, and exports of coal 


“There is nothing to be said against a bag with an apple and 
some candies [held by the young repatriate]. But could we have 
. some warm milk?” 


Przyjazn (Warsaw), December 23-30, 1956 
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will be cut by more than 7 million tons. The loss of coal 
exports will be compensated to some extent by higher prices 
on coal exported to the West and by stepping up the export 
of machinery and industrial installations. The plan assigns 
particular importance to increasing the supply of raw 
materials and basic economic necessities such as electric 
power and building materials. 

The plan allocates an increased share of investment to 
consumer goods and agriculture at the expense of heavy 
industry. Investment in agriculture will be upped by 20 
percent, in electric power by 17 percent, in coal mining 
by 7 percent and in building materials by 34 percent. In- 
vestment in chemicals will remain at last year’s level, while 
there will be considerable reductions in outlays for the 
engineering, oil and metallurgical industries. 


Farm Credits 


The Agricultural Policy Statement published jointly by 
the Communist and Peasant Parties early in January (see 
February issue, p. 9) proposed the extension of financial 
peasants, the size of thei 
farms. Deputy Minister of Finance Trendota spelled out 
the new credit policy to the press on February 4 (Trybuna 
Ludu He said that short-term credits will be granted 
for periods of up to 18 months for the purchase of ma- 
chinery, fertilizer and seed. Long-term credits will be 
granted for such purposes as land reclamation, livestock 
purchases and the repair of farm buildings. The ceiling 
for short-term credits will be raised from 6,000 zloty 
10,000. The long-term loans and the terms 
repayment will be determined according to the individual 
circumstances by the bank making the loan. Collective 
farms will continue to receive favorable interest rates. 


assistance to all regardless of 


to 
size of 


ol 


Lag in Farm Deliveries 


Peasants have fallen seriously behind in their compulsory 
deliveries, according to Zycie Warszawy, January 31. De- 
liveries of cereals are in deficit by more than 400,000 tons, 
and of potatoes by about 500,000 tons. The problem also 
extends to livestock deliveries. All sectors are at fault, in- 
cluding State farms and collectives. “In a period which is 
difficult for the whole country,” said the paper, “the 
peasants’ failure to fulfill their compulsory deliveries has 
created a number of new problems for our economy.” It 
added that as long as compulsory deliveries remain in 
force, “the prospect of their abolition does not absolve 
anyone from his current duty toward the State.” 


Czechoslovakia 


Visit to Moscow 


A delegation of top Czechoslovak government and Party 
leaders journeyed to Moscow late in January, apparently 
to dramatize the regime’s absolute loyalty to the Soviet 
Union at a time when world Communism is faced with 
deviation, disunity and dissension. The delegation included 
First Party Secretary Antonin Novotny, Premier Viliam 





This obsequious smiling and hand clapping is explained as follows: 


“Further deepening of cultural relations with the Soviet Union. On Sunday, January 1, in the Palfy Palace in Prague, the Minister 
of Education and Culture, Dr. F. Kahuda, and the Soviet Minister of Higher Education, V. P. Jeljutin, signed a cultural agreement 
between the CSR and the USSR for this year. “We agreed on a new cultural plan, announced Minister Kahuda, ‘which is more pro- 
found and more varied than the existing one. It embraces results of the work, discoveries and experiences from all spheres of culture, 
education and enlightenment. It particularly emphasizes the dissemination of scientific contacts. . . .’” 


Siroky and President Antonin Zapotocky. Among the So- 
viet leaders with whom they conferred were Party chief 
Khrushchev and Premier Bulganin, as well as Mikoyan, 
Molotov, Suslov and Voroshilov. 

During his stay in Moscow, Zapotocky made the current 
Czechoslovak’ regime’s position on the “Stalinist” contro- 
versy crystal clear: when visiting the Lenin-Stalin mauso- 
leum, he laid two wreaths, the one to Stalin inscribed “To 
the Great Fighter for Socialism—J. V. Stalin.” 

A joint Soviet-Czechoslovak declaration, issued January 
29 (Rude Pravo 


allegiance to Moscow 


underscored the 
It stated: “The Soviet Union 
represents the main, the greatest obstacle to 


Prague], January 30 


interna- 
tional aggressive forces; it represents the greatest hope of 
all peace-loving people The Czechoslovak people . a ow 
always had, in the Soviet Union, its most faithful friend, 
who never betrayed them, never abandoned them, and 
never refused to stretch out a fraternal hand.” 

Che Moscow meeting 


also produced new plans fo 


Czechoslovak-Soviet economic cooperation. In an apparent 


move fully to use and safeguard its interests in the one re- 


maining stable, industrial count in the Soviet blo the 


Svet v Obrazech (Prague), January 26, 1957 


USSR concluded an extensive agreement based ‘on the 
principle that coordination of the economic plans of the 
two countries is important for achieving maximum 
speed in the development*of production forces.”” The sums 
involved in this deal were not mentioned, but it is apparent 
that, because of the dislocations in orbit-wide planning 
brought about by Polish and Hungarian events, the Czech- 
oslovak economy will be used to help the USSR meet the 
present emergency. 

The joint declaration stated that “the volume of mutual 
goods exchanged [between the USSR and Czechoslovakia] 
in the last eight years increased almost four times, while the 
share of the Soviet Union in Czechoslovak foreign trade in 
1956 amounted to more than thirty percent.” It added: 


“On the basis of the agreement, the Soviet Union, in 
1957, will deliver to Czechoslovakia grain, coal, iron ore, 
pig iron, ferro-alloys, copper, nickel, oil, synthetic rubber, 
cotton, various machinery and equipment, food and other 
goods. In return, Czechoslovakia will deliver to the Soviet 
Union equipment for forges and pressing shops, electric 
trains, rolling equipment, equipment for chemical, light 
and food industries, electric and steam engines, uranium 





ore, pipes, sugar, woolen fabrics, furniture, footwear and “The entire system of bureaucratic handling of the press 
other goods. . . . To meet the wishes of the Czechoslovak during the past years had to result in producing editors 
government, the Soviet government gave its consent to ad- without initiative, resembling the moon in the skies which 
ditional deliveries to Czechoslovakia in 1957 of 250,000 shines, but not on its own, getting its light from the sun 
tons of grain, 9,500 tons of aluminum and 1,300 tons of ... The first pages of the papers contained such news as 
ferro-chrome.” for instance, that there would be no carp shortage on the 
Christmas market . . . which was insignificant in compari 
Signs of Ferment son with the news from Hungary . . The people who 
feel with elemental force what is important to them wer 
Despite repeated official insistence that the kind of not satisfied with our smooth, ‘serious’ newspapers and 
ferment that led to the Polish revolution and the Hun- preferred to listen to the radio. . Is it not preferabl: 
garian uprising is not to be found in Czechoslovakia, there eat the Slovak reades enn Rae i ear own mews. 
: ee eee ot ee ‘ papers news not only about everything happening in 
are many indications of continued dissatisfaction, at times 
openly expressed, at times implied in criticism by the 
regime. 
For instance, an editorial by Roman Kalisky in the Janu- conducts a gallant fight for Poland’s future, rather than his 
ary 19 issue of Kulturny Zivot (Bratislava) charged that: having constantly to fiddle with the dial to try to bring 


Egypt, in France, or in far-away America, but also in 
neighboring People’s Democratic Poland where the most 


mature section of the workers, farmers and intelligentsia 


A LASTING 
FRIENDSHIP 


ODAY relations between Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Union are closer than ever 
before. More than a quarter of a million waggons 
of grain, butter, oil, cotton and raw materials 
are received annually from the U.S.S.R. Eighty 
per cent of our manganese ore and aluminium 
imports, 70 per cent of the iron ore and 60 per- 
cent of the oil coming into the Republic come 
from the Soviet Union, payment being met 
with products of our engineering and light in- 
dustries. The Soviet Union continues to be 
particularly helpful with scientific guidance 


This includes having provided Czechoslovakia Top: A Friendship with Soviet Union rally in the Old Town Square, Prague, in No- 
with reactor for our Nuclear Physics Institute. vember. Above: Relays from all parts of the country carried messages to the Soviet border. 


Text and photos from Czechoslovak Life (Prague), January 1957 





in some [foreign] radio station [to obtain this informa- 
tion ete 


To this, the editor-in-chief of Pravda (Bratislava) re- 
plied in the January 26 issue that the complaint “empha- 
sizes the journalist’s task to be a platform for criticism 
from below, but rejects the other aspect, which is to keep 
the Party line, to strive for the fulfillment of resolu- 
tions... .” 

Other manifestations of discontent had preceded this 
controversy, and not only in Slovakia (for an outburst by 
Czech novelist K. J. Benes, see February issue of East 
Europe, p. 47). The ferment, however, seems to be strong- 
est in Slovakia, where, for instance, writer Jan Poliak in 
an article in the December issue of Slovenske Pohlad) 

Bratislava), the official organ of Slovak writers, dared 
to say that “.. . not a single spark of doubt or of fear has 
come out into the open. Is this not proof of passive accept- 


In the 
99 


-- 


ance on the part of mercenary propagandists?” 
same vein, an article in Kulturny Zivot of December 
stated: “We have wasted well over ten years. We start 
from the beginning 


Foreign Press 


Many of the criticisms and implicit demands made by 
Czechoslovak intellectuals were answered indirectly through 
On January 29, Rud: 


ran an article which quoted extensively 


attacks on foreign press reports. 
Pravo (Prague) 
from a number of West European newspapers. It quoted 
Derniere Heure which 
had referred to the Polish “rebellion” and to the fact that 
Czechoslovakia had so far “remained deaf to requests for 
de-Stalinization.” Rude Pravo commented: 


the “French” (probably Belgian 


“Does it not appear that the ambiguous word ‘de-Stal- 
inization’ stands only for the idea of weakening and giving 
to the forces of reaction, that it serves as a hiding 
the loosening of 
friendship and the betrayal of the alliance with the Soviet 
Union?” 


Those the drum of de-Stalinization and so- 
called national Communism,” the article asserted, “follow 
the official tune composed and conducted by the American 
State Department. . . .” 


way 


place for two other very evident ideas 


“who beat 


The Austrian Arbeiter Zeitung was quoted as claiming 
that there was no one in Czechoslovakia to lead the way to 
national Communism and therefore no step had been taken 


in that direction. Rude Pravo commented: 


“Quite a few troubles were caused by demagoguery 


which arose around the so-called struggle against Stalin- 
The doubtful gains 
through those means by reactionaries in the period of ex- 


ists in People’s Poland secured 
treme hardship for the working class Party, while this 
Party so urgently needed unity and firmness for decisive 
steps toward the future of the country, were not insignifi- 


cant.” 


Machinery for Private Farmers 


A policy shift has been announced that will permit 
limited mechanization of the private sector of agriculture. 
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On January 14, Ministry of Agriculture decree 

Zemedelske Noviny [Prague], January 24) gave private 
farmers permission to purchase small farm machinery and 
equipment, including gasoline motors up to six hp, pulling 
equipment, diesel motors and electric motors up to ten hp. 
Previously, the only source private farmers had for this 
machinery was the MTS, and their requisitions for ma- 
chines and service were considered only after collective and 
State farms had been serviced and at twice the collective 
price. 


a 


Bulgaria 


"Socialist Legality" 


For months before the Hungarian uprising the major 
part of whatever liberalization had taken place in Bul- 
garia had been undertaken by the regime in the name of 
so-called “Socialist legality.” It was then claimed that the 
essential mistake of the Stalinist era had been a disregard 
for the rule of law—that is, of course, “law” as understood 
by the Communists. With the eruption of the revolt in 
Hungary this campaign came to an abrupt end, much as 
de-Stalinization was discontinued in the USSR. Now, 
however, apparently feeling that acute danger of ferment 
and revolt has been surmounted, the Bulgarian regime is 
once again—but very cautiously—reverting to oper. support 
of “Socialist legality.” What appears to be the first state- 
ment in this renewed drive was made by Georgi Damyanov, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the National Assembly 

Otechestven Front [Sofia], January 29). The official was 
careful to stress the limits of the campaign and warned 
those who might be led to take advantage of it: 

“Recent events have shown that enemies of the working 
people want to exploit the struggle for correcting mistakes 
and eliminating past shortcomings in order to achieve theit 
anti-democratic Against these enemies . . . we 
applying and will apply the full severity of the law.” 


aims. are 


Expropriation Errors 


Damyanov enumerated a number of current “‘illegalities.”’ 
He noted particularly those in housing and agriculture. 
Problems caused by “wrongly expropriated possessions and 
property of private iarmers during collectivization are be- 
ing solved too slowly,” he charged, adding, “these problems 
must be correctly solved without causing losses to either of 
the parties.” 

Damyanov also noted cases of improper dismissal from 
work and said that certain local leaders dismiss anyone they 
do not like, appointing relatives and friends to replace 
them. “Some ministries and people’s councils,” he further 
charged, “issue regulations and instructions which are 
neither well thought out nor in conformity with the law.” 


Fatherland Front Congress 


On February 11, the Fourth Congress of the Fatherland 
Front opened in Sofia. From the first reports, it seems 
clear that the Fatherland Front is to play a markedly in- 
creased role in the nation’s political life, in an attempt to 





“In front of the only milk store in the town of Razgrad”: 
“Watch for my turn while I earn a day’s wages.” 


Sturshel (Sofia), December 14, 1956 


channel and control the dangerous currents of unrest and 
dissatisfaction in the country. Radio Sofia, February 13, 
stated: 


“The Congress came to the conclusion that .. . it is 
necessary for the FF to consolidate and develop as the 
broadest national autonomous political organization, to 
represent a real unity between the working class, the peas- 
ants and the intelligentsia, to educate the people in a 
patriotic spirit and be the broadest mass political support 
for the regime. The FF must continue to improve its edu- 
cational, explanatory and cultural work for the political 
education of the people in a patriotic and Socialist spirit.” 


Rabotnichesko Delo, February 14, reported that former 
Premier Vulko Chervenkov was replaced as Chairman of 
the Front’s Executive Board. His successor is Dimiter 
Ganev, a Party Central Committee Secretary. 

The previous month, at the Plenum of the Party’s Cen- 
tral Committee, there had been considerable criticism of 
the lack of activity of the Fatherland Front. Radio Sofia, 
January 20, broadcast a “Decision of the Central Commit- 
tee . . . on the significance and tasks of the Fatherland 
Front in view of the present situation,” which stated: 

“In recent years, the role of the Front as a political 
organization was pushed into the background. . . . It is 
necessary to point out that efforts to merge the activities 
of the Fatherland Front and people’s councils are incorrect. 

In many instances, Fatherland Front organizations have 

been transformed into appendages of people’s councils.” 


Bulgarian-Soviet Friendship Committees 


An interesting reversal of policy was announced at the 
Congress. In February 1956 it had been decided that the 
Union of Bulgarian-Soviet Friendship Societies would 
“amalgamate” with the Fatherland Front, in line with the 
then-current de-emphasis on the more overt forms of Soviet 
influence. Now, after the eruption of open anti-Soviet feel- 
ing elsewhere in the area, it has been thought expedient 
to create a new organization similar to the dissolved So- 
cieties. The Fatherland Front Congress decided, Radio 
Sofia, February 13, said, that “having in mind the great 
significance of Bulgarian-Soviet friendship as an activating 
force of our . . . development on the road to Socialism,” 
an organization of Bulgarian-Soviet Friendship Committees 
would be established throughout the country. 


Administration Reorganized 


The Party Central Committee declared at its January 
17 Plenum that the State administrative apparatus will be 
reduced by thirty percent in the coming three years, 
Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia As an 


initial step, it decreed the following mergers of ministries: 


, January 20, reported. 


the Ministries of Transportation and Communications; the 
Ministry of Building Materials and Forestry and the Min- 
istry of Construction; the Ministries of Culture and Educa- 
tion; the Ministry of Finance and the State Control 
Commission; the Ministries of Foreign Trade and Home 
Trade; the Ministry of Communal Economy and Public 
Works and the Roads and Automobile Transport Adminis- 
tration; the Ministry of Agriculture and the Forestry Ad- 
ministration attached to the Council of Ministers. 

The Central Committee also announced that a number 
of administrative functions and responsibilities will be trans- 
ferred to different organs; the purpose of this is presumably 
to increase efficiency and reduce personnel. Among the 
social insurance and “labor 
protection” will be transferred from the Central Council of 
Trade Unions to the Ministry of National Health and 
Social Welfare; local industry will be transferred from 
the Ministry of Communal Economy and Roads to the 
Ministry of Light Industry; the Water Economy Adminis- 
tration will be transferred from the Ministry of Agriculture 
to the Ministry of Electrification and Land Improvement 

The number of Deputy Premiers was reduced from four 


transfers announced were: 


to three, with Lukanov giving up his Deputy Premiership 
while retaining the Foreign Ministry portfolio. 

Released from ministerial duty were Dancho Dimitrov 
Transportation), Dragoicheva (Communications), Gra- 
Construction), Zhivko Zhivkov 

Home Trade 


Education 


shnov 
Pelovski 


Yanev 


Foreign Trade 


Avramov Levi (Culture) and 


1956 Plan Results 


In publishing its annual plan report, the Central Statisti- 
cal Administration has for the first time released production 
Rabotnichesko Delo January 27 The 
accomplishments claimed for industry are as follows (with 
percentage increases ove! 


figures Sofia], 


1955 in parentheses electric 
power, 2,397 million kwh (16 
sand tons (9 


; brown coal, 7,689.3 thou- 
[total coal production was given elsewhere 
as 10,500 thousand tons]; crude oil, 246.7 thousand tons 


65): iron ore, 236.2 thousand tons (109) : manganese ore, 


> 


76.8 thousand tons (23) ; copper ore, 470.3 thousand tons 
lead, 
- steel, 129.5 thou- 
rolled metals, 99.2 thousand tons 
tractor plows, 3,374 
nitrogenous fertilizers (in sodium nitrate content 
thousand tons (10 
thousand tons (16) ; caustic soda [96 percent pure], 11,183 
tons (351); sulfuric acid, 28.6 thousand tons (48) 
mobile tires, 193.5 thousand (50 
tons (6); bricks, 552.6 million (25 
thick], 3,394.9 thousand sq 


35): lead-zinc ore, 1,670.7 thousand tons (12 
6,009 tons (18); zinc, 5,838 330 
sand tons (65 
tractor cultivators, 1,8! 64 


calcined soda [95 percent pure], 


; auto- 
- cement, 858.9 thousand 


plate glass [2 mm 
meters (7); plywood, 38.9 
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Scientist: “And this is the apparatus for criticism.” 
“Must it be so large?” 


“Have you seen the size of the apparatus against criticism?” 
Szpilki (Warsaw), October 7, 1956 
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thousand cubic meters (9): cotton fabrics, 141.640 thou- 
woolen fabrics, 12,702 thousand meters 


20) ; silk fabrics, 5.310 thousand meters (38) : shoes. 3.908 
; meat, 107.1 
18.5 thousand tons 
12); vegetable preserves, 79.1 thousand tons (35) ; fruit 


preserves, 125.2 thousand tons (142 
»G 


sand meters (8 


thousand pairs (10 soap, 16.725 tons (67 


thousand tons (14 meat products, 


butter, 4,664 tons 


cheese, 20,305 tons (6 yellow cheese. 3.232 tons 
11): vegetable oils, 67,302 tons (10): flour 710.5 thou- 


sand tons (21 


sugar, 107 thousand tons (70 sugal 


products, 40,234 tons (30 beer, 58,363 thousand liters 


7): tobacco products, 11,901 tons (34 
Che total volume of industrial production was said to 
have increased 16 percent, overfulfilling the plan by 4 


percent. Agriculture, however, had a bad year. 


Crop 
1955 


: corn, 1,029 


figures were given as follows, in thousands of tons 
1,921 


sunflower seed, 188 


figures in parentheses 
1,477 


253): raw cotton, 39 (61 


wheat, 1,703 
unpolished rice, 53 (49 

oriental tobacco, 48 (66 
tomatoes, 289 (221 
; apples, 288 (110 


sugar beets, 960 (596 


pers, 139 (112 


green pep- 
- strawberries, 20 (12 


Animal products were as follows (percentage increases over 
milk, 776 million liters (8); cow 
milk, 434 million liters (17): eggs, 821 million (1 


14,634 tons (2): meat 


1955 in parentheses 
: wool. 
slaughtered weight), 218 thousand 
tons (10 

Retail trade turnover was four percent below plan, but 
was Claimed to have increased 15 percent over 1955. The 
following breakdown was given (percentage increases ovet 
1955): rice, 30; meat, 11; meat products and preserves, 
10; sugar, cheese, 23; vegetable preserves, 12; fruit 
cotton fabrics, 16; woolen fabrics, 26; silk 
cotton knit goods, 25; shoes, 11; soap, 19; 
stockings, 20. 


15 
i7* 


preserves, 
fabrics, 34; 


The report stated that the plan for capital investment 
had been fulfilled by 97 percent—a claim that was not 
consistent with other recent statements. Reports for the 
first three quarters of 1956 had admitted that capital in- 
vestment reached only 95 percent, 78 percent and 90 per- 
cent of the respective quarterly targets, and in December 
Deputy Premier Georgi Chankov had implied that the 1956 
investment program was only 80 percent achieved (see 
February issue, p. 53 


Collectivization 


During the year 365 new collective farms were estab- 
lished. Bulgaria now has 3,100 collectives, according to the 
report, comprising 911,037 homesteads and 78 percent of 
the agricultural land. This represents a gain of 319,852 
homesteads and 9,393,000 decares. A year ago the col- 
lectivized area embraced 25,824,000 decares or 63 percent 
ol the agricultural land 


Recent Census 


According to a preliminary report by the Central Office 
1956. 
, January 17, 


of Statistics on its census completed on December 1, 
and published in Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia 
Sulgaria’s population was then 7,629,254 
The report listed the country’s urban population as 
2,553,524 (compared to 1,816,187 in 1946 
population as 5,075,730 


and the rural 
compared to 5,213,162 in 1946. 


Greater Sofia had a population of 725,756. In 1946, the 


city of Sofia and its suburbs had a population of 464,757. 


Romania 


Elections 


After a routine campaign saturated with propaganda and 
conducted under the auspices of the Communist-dominated 
Democratic Front, elections for the National Assembly were 
held on February 3. The occasion was fully exploited by all 
the major regime leaders to extol the “accomplishments” of 
the last decade, to reiterate expressions of eternal love for 
the Soviet Union and to reassert the Party’s supremacy in 
national affairs. The “election” speeches contained two 
they made amply clear that the 


“hard” line of political suppression of all ferment would 


noteworthy elements: 





“Problems of Romanian Art” 


These remarks, attributed to A. Ciucurencu, a prominent Romanian artist, appeared in 


Contemporanul (Bucharest), December 21, 1956. 


They exemplify the 


modest degree of 


cultural thaw permitted in Romania. 


Or GENERATION TRIES to find its own style, to express 

reality in a new form based on the new way of life. 
But devotees of abstract painting want to do away with the 
past without replacing it with something equally valuable. 
I believe that one cannot make progress by destroying. It 
is necessary to add to the great achievements of the past 
and to enrich the artistic patrimony of the world. The 
mistake of disregarding the past, made by followers of the 
abstract school of painters in the West, was also made by 
us a few years ago. Paintings by Petrascu, Pallady and 
Sirato were removed from our museums and public gal- 
leries. Only a few of Luchian’s wonderful works were ex: 
hibited. Thus, our new generation was deprived of the 
opportunity to learn from the great masters. 

In 1952, the work of Pallady, considered the grandfather 
of the Formalist school, was rejected at the annual State 
Exhibition. How easily the stamps of “formalism” and 
“cosmopolitanism” were applied to some valuable painters! 
Fortunately, we can speak of these errors as a thing of the 
past, for they have been finally liquidated in recent years. 

The retrospective exhibits of Pallady, Iser, Steriadi, 
Sirato and Ghiata have received enormous acclaim and 


have proved how damaging administrative measures were 
in the past and how welcome is the new attitude toward 
the valuable work of these artists. Two more retrospective 


exhibitions absolutely must be opened—Luchian and 
Petrascu, of whose work our youth are ignorant. 

The leadership of the Painters’ Union, instead of [limit- 
ing] its attention to the political and ideological educa- 
tion of the painters, focused its attention upon how they 
painted, sculptured or sketched. And what resulted? A 
sort of mass-produced art robbed of the artist’s personality. 
I remember a typical case when one of our more strong- 
willed painters, an artist who knew lines, color and values 

-the three fundamental forms of artistic expression—a 
painter who knew his trade, was visited several times by the 
Guidance Commission who chided him and asked him to 
paint in the future according to their own recipe. This 
artist invited me to his studio to see what he had painted 
following instructions given him. When I saw the 
insipid work, I was reminded of some cheap production by 
Kimon Loghi. It had no accent and no trace of the artist’s 
personality. ... 

The leadership must not be busy with “how one paints,” 
but much more with “what one paints.” If official and 
obligatory norms are established imposing regulations on 
how to paint, then everybody will paint alike and art as 
such will disappear. Although our government offered un- 
heard of material comforts, such as stipends, rest homes for 
artists, studios, State-commissioned paintings, and so on, 
we have not yet produced anything which would represent 
our ability, nor have we justified the help received. . . 

The game of naming paintings has gone even further. 


A woman painter I know named her painting, depicting 
a child teaching an older woman to write, “Illiteracy.” 
The Commission changed it, so it would sound more poli- 
tical, to: “Signing an Appeal for Peace.” Is this realism? 

Basically, the artist ought to select the means conforming 
to his temperament and his personality. One is tempted to 
accentuate the line, another to stress value or color. But 
the Guidance Commission wants the painting to correspond 
to its view. So the creation comes out, of course, washed- 
out, dirty, and lifeless. 

I say this with great sadness but with the firm conviction 
that only through a courageous examination of past errors 
can one avoid the same mistakes in the future. I believe it 
is my duty to express my views on this subject. Last sum- 
mer, in an editorial in the official publication of the Union, 
Arta Plastica, it was explained that the errors of the past 
were necesSary aS a step in the development of our art in 
the fight against formalism. J do not that 
mistakes were of Romanian 
art. On the contrary. They have hindered its development. 
[Italics in original.| 


2 
believe the Y, 


necessary for the development 


Today, when the old “guidance” is a sad memory, some 
painters ask, “Can we paint freely?” Others ask an even 
stranger question: “How shall we paint?” To the former, 
who know the basic elements of painting we can answer, 
“Yes. Let us paint freely, just as we feel, for to paint freely 
means to establish the perfect understanding between the 


personality.” This 
freedom does not, however, mean anarchy, but it represents 
a real 


means of expression and our artistic 


determined by the realistic 


Through 


message as artist-citizens. 


necessity principles of 


Socialism. what we 


paint we express Our 

To those who ask how to paint, I can only answer that 
they must first learn the fundamentals of the trade and 
then they will realize that their question is superfluous, for 
each true artist chooses his own style as he sees reality. 

As far as the abstract painters are concerned, they have 
brought nothing new to the evolution of art forms. 
Instead of giving their work a human aspect, instead of 
mirroring life and reality to express advanced ideas of their 
time, they content themselves with putting down what 
takes their fancy in search of original form, no matter what 
the cost may be. Romanian painting can not follow this 
sterile road. Our art carries on a rich and realistic progres- 
sive tradition. 

Socialist 


a renaissance to which 


In the present situation, when we understand 
realism, Romanian art will achieve 
it is entitled by 


virtue of the brilliant personalities and 


talented youth with which we are endowed 
That is why I am an optimist. I believe that when all 
past confusion is cleared up, we will be able to enjoy the 
works which will fully satisfy the ever-growing love of art 


which our people have demonstrated. 





be maintained, and they stressed the importance of in- 
creasing agricultural production. Also, repeated references 
to the minority problem (there is a substantial number of 
citizens of Hungarian origin in the country) indicated that 
the regime is still experiencing difficulties in this sector. 

Both in tone and in substance these elections were in 
sharp contrast to the semi-free polling in Poland the previ- 
ous month. The voters were neither free to choose candi- 
dates nor to reject those chosen by the Communist hier- 
archy. Reflecting the atmosphere of the election was the 
absence from the list of candidates of three leading non- 
Communists who were released from prison in 1955 and 
whose candidacies had been anticipated. In addition, the 
regime cancelled an invitation for American observers to 
visit Romania during the election. 

The results as announced by Radio Bucharest on Febru- 
ary 6 were as follows: of a total of 11,652,289 registered 
voters, 11,553,690 voted, and of these some 98.88 percent 
allegedly endorsed Democratic Front candidates; 115,880 
persons 


one percent—voted against the official list and 


13,289 ballots were invalidated. 


Tax Reduction 


According to Scinteia (Bucharest), January 23, there is 
to be a reduction in the income tax paid by various co- 
operatives. Henceforth, artisans’ cooperatives which have 
a profit of 5 percent will pay 5 percent of their profits in 
taxes as compared to the 20 percent they formerly paid. 


Invalids’ cooperatives, which until now paid taxes amount- 


ing to almost six million lei annually, are to be fully exempt 


from income taxes. The tax on consumer cooperatives will 
be reduced from 25 percent to 12 percent. 

The savings from these reductions, it was promised, will 
remain in the funds of the cooperatives and “will lead to 
an increase in the profit funds which are distributed among 


members and in funds earmarked for social and cultural 
purposes.” 


Arrears Cancelled 


Scinteia (Bucharest 


reported on January 13 that arrears 
in taxes, insurance premiums, postal charges and fines due 
before January 1, 1955, will be cancelled. The de also 
provides for certain reductions in the interest due for delays 


in payment between January | and June 30, 1956. 


Albania 


Bulgarian Visit 


A top-level Bulgarian delegation including Premier An- 
ton Yugov and Foreign Minister Karlo Lukanov, visited 
Albania and, before leaving on January 30, signed an 
agreement granting Albania a long-term loan, signed a 
trade and payment agreement for 1957 as well as a protocol 
concluding trade and payments for 1956, a plan for a 1957 
cultural agreement, a plan for cooperation in the field of 
social insurance, and a protocol for the forthcoming fifth 
session of the two-country commission for scientific and 
technical assistance. 

In an exchange of speeches at Shkoder 


reported by 
Radio Tirana, January 24 


Albanian First Party Secre- 
tary Enver Hoxha and Yugov agreed to “defend . . . the 
unity of the Socialist camp led by the Soviet Union.” Hoxha 
condemned “revisionist, anarchist and fragmenting tenden- 
cies which are trying to split the guidance of the Socialist 
movement and distort Marxism-Leninism,” presumably re- 
ferring to Yugoslav criticism of continued “Stalinism” in 
the Soviet bloc, particularly in Albania. He said these 
tendencies were “anti-Socialist, anti-Marxist, and encour- 
age dissension among the countries of the Socialist camp 
and in the international Communist movement.” At an- 
other meeting, Albanian Deputy Premier Gogo Nushi 
asserted: “Our Parties reject all other roads offered by 
certain pseudo-Marxists.” 

Both countries, however, expressed their “desire to im- 
prove relations with Yugoslavia,” adding also that “favor- 
able conditions exist for improvement of Albanian and 
Bulgarian relations with Greece.” 


Further 1956 Plan Results 


Under continued intense pressure from Albanian authori- 
ties, collectivization of agriculture increased greatly during 
1956. Radio Tirana announced on February 2 that the 
total volume of collectivized cultivated area rose from 12.7 
percent at the end of 1955 to 30.8 percent by the end of 
1956, an even greater increase than announced in the pre- 
liminary plan results the previous month. 

563 new collectives were established in 1956, bringing 
the total to 881, with 37,167 families. The total sown area 
in agriculture increased 3.1 percent over 1955; area sown 
with cereal, 7.6 percent; with tobacco, 14.8 percent. (For 
1956 results in industry and construction see February 


issue, pp. 55-56.) 





Texts and Documents 


|. SOVIET DECLARATION ON "FRIENDSHIP AND 
COOPERATION BETWEEN THE SOVIET UNION 
AND OTHER SOCIALIST STATES" 


This declaration, broadcast by Radio Moscow on October 30, 

1956, was made at the height of the upheaval in Poland and the 

Revolt in Hungary. Four days later Soviet troops intervened for 
a second time in the latter country. 


_ PRINCIPLES of peaceful coexist- 
ence, friendship and cooperation 
among all States have always been and 
still form the unshakeable foundation of 
the foreign relations of the USSR. This 
policy finds its most profound and con- 
sistent expression in the relationship with 
Socialist countries. United by the com- 
mon ideal of building a Socialist society 
and the principles of proletarian inter- 
nationalism, the countries of the great 
commonwealth of Socialist nations can 
build their relations only on the princi- 
ple of full equality, respect for territorial 
integrity, State independence and _ sov- 
éreignty, and noninterference in one an- 
other’s domestic affairs. 

This does not exclude, but on the con- 
trary presupposes, close fraternal cooper- 
ation and mutual aid between the coun- 
tries of the Socialist commonwealth in 
the economic, political and cultural 
spheres. It is on this basis that the re- 
gimes of the 
emerged, 


People’s Democracies 
consolidated themselves and 
showed great vitality in a number of 
countries in Europe and Asia after World 
War II and after the rout of Fascism. 


"Violations and Mistakes" 


In establishing the new regimes and 
in introducing a deep, revolutionary 
transformation in social relations, there 
were many difficulties, unsolved prob- 
lems and out-and-out mistakes, includ- 
ing some in the relations between Social- 
ist States—violations and mistakes which 
infringed upon the principles of equality 
in relations between Socialist States. 

The Twentieth CPSU Congress resolu- 
tion condemned these mistakes and vio- 
lations and demanded that the Soviet 
Union apply Lenin’s principles of the 
equality of nations in its relations with 


other Socialist States. This statement 
took complete cognizance of the histori- 
cal past and the peculiarities of each 
country which has taken the road to 
building a new life. 

The Soviet government consistently 
puts into practice these historic decisions 
of the Twentieth Congress which create 
conditions for the further strengthening 
of friendship and cooperation between 
Socialist countries on the inviolable basis 
of maintaining the complete sovereignty 
of each Socialist State. 

As recent events have shown, the need 
has arisen for an appropriate declaration 
to be made on the position of the Soviet 
Union in the mutual relations between 
the USSR and other Socialist countries, 
primarily in the economic and military 
spheres. The Soviet government is ready 
to discuss with the governments of other 
Socialist States measures insuring the fur- 
ther development and strengthening of 
economic ties between Socialist countries 
in order to remove any possibilities of 
violating the principle of national sov- 
ereignty, mutual advantage, and equality 
in economic relations. This principle 
should also extend to [Soviet] advisers. 

It is common knowledge that during 
the first period of the formation of the 
new social order, the Soviet Union, on 
the request of the governments of the 
People’s Democracies, sent to these coun- 
tries a number of specialists—engineers, 
agronomists, scientific workers and mili- 
tary advisers. During the most recent 
period, the Soviet government on many 
occasions asked the Socialist States about 
the recall of these advisers. In view of 
the fact that, by now, the People’s De- 
mocracies have formed their own trained 
national cadres in all spheres of economic 
and military construction, the Soviet gov- 
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ernment considers it urgent to examine 
together with other Socialist States the 
question of the expediency of advisers 
from the USSR remaining in these coun- 
tries. 

In the military sphere, the Warsaw 
Pact is an important foundation of mu- 
tual relations between the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Democracies, in which 
its participants took upon themselves ap- 
propriate political and military obliga 
tions including obligations to adopt agreed 
measures essential for strengthening their 
defense potentials, in order to protect 
the peaceful labors of their people, guar- 
antee the inviolability of their frontiers 
and territories and insure defense from 
possible aggression. 

It is known that, in accordance with 
the Warsaw Pact and other government 
agreements, Soviet units are stationed in 
the Hungarian and Romanian Republics 
In the Polish Republic, Soviet military 
units are stationed on the basis of the 
Potsdam Four-Power agreement and the 
Warsaw Pact. In other People’s Democ- 
racies, there are no Soviet military units. 

With a view to insuring the mutual se 
curity of the Socialist countries, the Sov- 
iet Government is ready to examine with 
other parties to the Warsaw Pact the 
question of Soviet troops stationed on 
the territory of these countries. In this, 
the Soviet government proceeds from the 
general principle that the stationing of 
troops of one State that is a party to 
the Warsaw Pact on the territory of an- 
other member State should take plac 
on the basis of an agreement among all 
the Pact’s participants, in addition to 
the agreement of the State on whose ter- 
ritory these troops are stationed or are 
planned to be stationed at its request. 

The Soviet government regards it as 
indispensable to make a statement in 
connection with the events in Hungary. 


The course of events has shown that 
the working people of Hungary, who 
have achieved great progress on the basis 
of their people’s democratic order, cot 
rectly raise the question of the necessity 
of eliminating serious shortcomings in the 
advance, the further 
raising of the material well-being of the 


field of economic 


population, and the struggle against bu- 
reaucratic excesses in the State apparatus 


However, this just and progressiv 
movement of the working people was 
soon joined by forces of black reaction 
and counterrevolution, which are trying 
to take advantage of the discontent of 
part of the working people to undermine 
the foundations of the people’s demo- 
cratic order and to restore the old land- 
lord and capitalist order. 





The Soviet government and all the 
Soviet people deeply regret that the de- 
velopment of events in Hungary has led 
to bloodshed. On the request of the 


Hungarian people’s government, — the 


Soviet government consented to the en- 
try into Budapest of Soviet Army units 


to assist the Hungarian People’s Army 


and the Hungarian authorities in estab- 


lishing order in the city. Believing that 


the further 


presence of Soviet Army 


units in Hungary can serve as a cause 


for even 


greater deterioration of the 


situation, the Soviet 


government has 


given instructions to its military com- 


mand to withdraw its units from Buda- 


pest as soon as this is considered neces- 
sary by the Hungarian government. 

At the same time, the Soviet govern- 
ment is ready to enter into relevant ne- 
gotiations with the Hungarian govern- 
ment and other participants of the War- 
saw Pact on the question of the presence 
of Soviet troops in Hungary. The defense 
of Socialist achievement by the people's 
democratic Hungary is, at the present 
moment, the main and sacred duty of 
workers, peasants and intellectuals, and of 
all the Hungarian working people. 

The Soviet government expresses con- 
fidence that the people of the Socialist 
countries will not permit foreign and in- 


ternal reactionary forces to undermine 


ll. JOINT COMMUNIQUE BY LEADERS OF 
THE REGIMES OF THE SOVIET UNION, BULGARIA, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, HUNGARY AND ROMANIA 


The following is the declaration issued at the end of an inter-bloc 

meeting which took place in Budapest, January 1-4, and which 

did not include Poland, The text is from Rude Pravo (Prague), 
January 6. 


eee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party and of the 


gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of Bul- 
garia, Zhivkov and 
sentatives of the 


Damyanov; repre- 
Romanian Workers’ 
Party and of the government of the Ro- 
Republic, Gheorghiu- 
Dej, Moghioros and Borila; representa- 
tives of the CPSU and of the Soviet gov- 


ernment, Khrushchev and Malenkov; rep- 


manian People’s 


resentatives of the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia and of the government of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, Novotny and 
Siroky, arrived in Budapest on January | 
at the invitation of the Hungarian Revo- 
Worker-Peasant 
and the leadership of the Hungarian So- 
cialist Worke rs’ Party 

The above-named representatives and 
Kadar and Munnich of Hungary held 


meetings, January 1-4, to exchange views 


lutionary Government 


on “political and economic matters and. 


Party affairs as well as on a number of 
topical issues related to the international 
situation.” 

The conferees exchanged information 
on the situations in their respective coun- 
tries and parties. It was noted with sat- 
isfaction that Romania, the 
Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia, as all 


Bulgaria, 


other Socialist nations, have made con- 
siderable progress in building Socialism 
and Communism. 


The national economy of Hungary 
had been well on the way to Socialism, 
but this development was obstructed by 
the action of counterrevolutionary forces. 
At the moment, with the counterrevolu- 
tion suppressed, Hungary's Socialist econ- 
omy is confidently regaining its rate of de- 
velopment and is on the upgrade. In the 
past year, the countries of the Socialist 
camp successfully carried out their eco- 
nomic plans, took yet another step to- 
ward improving the well-being of their 
peoples and achieved higher levels of 
cultural, scientific and technological at- 
tainment. The peoples of these countries 
rallied still more closely behind their 
Communist and Workers’ Parties and 
governments under the great banner of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

The unanimous conclusion at the meet- 
ing was that the attempts to destroy the 
system of People’s Democracy and the 
Socialist gains of the Hungarian people 
have been smashed through the efforts of 
Hungary's working people under the 
leadership of the Hungarian Revolution- 
ary Worker-Peasant Government and 
with the assistance of Soviet forces. 

The danger of a Fascist dictatorship 
being implanted in Hungary has been 
removed and plans of the internal coun- 
terrevolution and of aggressive imperial- 
ist circles to turn Hungary into a danger- 
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the basis of the people's democratic re- 
gimes, won and consolidated by the 
heroic struggle and toil of the workers, 
peasants and intelligentsia of each coun- 
try. They will make every effort to re- 
move all obstacles in the path of further 
strengthening the democratic basis and 
the independence and sovereignty of their 
countries, to develop further the Social- 
ist basis of each country, as well as its 
economy and culture, for the sake of con- 
stant growth of the material well-being 
and cultural levels of all the working 
people. They will consolidate the fra- 
ternal unity and mutual assistance of the 
Socialist countries for strengthening the 
great causes of peace and Socialism. 


* * * 


ous breeding ground for a new war in 
Europe have been destroyed. The at- 
tempts of the imperialist circles to under- 
mine the unity of the Socialist camp have 
been absolutely rebuffed. 

The representatives attending the 
meetings expressed their satisfaction with 
the progressive reversion to political and 
economic normalcy in Hungary. All the 
healthy, democratic forces of the nation, 
led by the working class, are rallying 
closer and closer behind the Hungarian 
Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Govern- 
ment and the Hungarian Socialist Work- 
ers’ Party, supporting their political and 
economic undertakings and actively op- 


posing 


anti-popular elements who are 


conducting provocative and subversive 
activities among the population at the 
bidding of imperialist propaganda. 

The Hungarian peasants, who have not 
succumbed to provocations of counterrev- 
olutionary and imperialist propaganda, 
and who have repulsed the attempts to 
restore old landlordism in the Hungarian 
countryside, are working normally. 
Those of the Hungarian workers who 
have been deceived by demagogic, pro- 
vocative and nationalist slogans of the 
counterrevolution are becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of this deception and are 
coming to realize that the blood of the 
finest sons of the Hungarian people who 
fell victim to the counterrevolutionary 
terror was the cost of this deception and 
of the actions of the counterrevolution- 
aries. The working people of Hungary 
are increasingly realizing the abyss to 
which the forces hostile to people’s de- 
mocracy and Socialism sought to push 
them. 


“Friendly Relations" 


The working class of Hungary, the 
peasants and the intellectuals are properly 
taking stock of the situation in the coun- 





try and of the tasks before the Hungarian 
people and the Revolutionary Worker- 
Peasant Government. The working 
people of Hungary are becoming more 
and more certain in the knowledge that 
the people’s standard of living can be 
raised and Hungary’s People’s Democ- 
racy consolidated only through the de- 
velopment of production, through normal 
economic life, through expanding the na- 
tional economy, through increasing labor 
productivity in industry and agriculture, 
through cutting production costs and ac- 
cumulating reserves. 

It was pointed out during the exchange 
of opinions at the meetings that the Hun- 
garian Communists are increasingly weld- 
ing their ranks and are doing their ut- 
most to consolidate the system of Peo- 
ple’s Democracy, the building of Social- 
ism in Hungary and the promotion of 
close, friendly relations with all the na- 
tions of the Socialist camp. 

The representatives of Bulgaria, Ro- 
mania, the USSR and Czechoslovakia as- 
sured their Hungarian comrades that the 
peoples of their countries will lend all- 
around support and assistance to the 
Hungarian Revolutionary Worker-Peasant 
Government and to the Hungarian Social- 
ist Workers’ Party in consolidating the 
people’s democratic State, and in safe- 
guarding its independence and _ security 
against any encroachment of aggressive 
imperialist forces. 


Views were exchanged on the Soviet 
Union’s declaration of October 30, 1956, 
and the unanimous conclusion was that 
this declaration is entirely in accord with 
the interests of strengthening friendly re- 


lations between the Socialist countries 


through adherence to the Leninist princi- 
ples of equality and respect for the in- 
terests of every people, noninterference 
in each other’s domestic affairs, and pro- 
letarian internationalism. 

The representatives of the nations con- 
cerned recognized with satisfaction that 
the principles embodied in the declara- 
tion are being effectively applied in prac- 
tice to relations between the Socialist 
countries. This facilitates the further con- 
solidation of the Socialist camp, the con- 
tinued economic and cultural progress in 
the countries of Socialism, the strength- 
ening of friendship and the development 
of fraternal mutual assistance between 
their peoples. 


"Cold War" 


Following an exchange of views on the 
topical issues of the international situation, 
it was recognized that the situation has 
lately noticeably deteriorated through the 
actions of aggressive circles of the Western 
Powers who are bent on plunging th 
world back into the “cold war.” This is 
evidenced both by the Anglo-French-Is- 
raeli aggression against Egypt and by the 
actions of imperialist circles in Hungary. 

International tension is also being 
United 
States, which is making renewed and ex- 
tensive efforts to enslave the countries 
of the Middle East. These colonial ambi- 
tions of the United States have found 
expression in the so-called “Eisenhower- 
Dulles Doctrine.’ This doctrine grants 
special powers to the U.S. President for 
the use of U.S. armed forces at his own 
discretion in the Middle East. Flagrant 
interference in the affairs of the Middle 


caused by the actions of the 


Ill. POLISH-CHINESE DECLARATION 


The following joint statement, from Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw ), 

January 17, was made on the eve of the crucial Polish elections. 

The Poles agreed to support the Kadar regime in Hungary, but 
insisted on full equality with other “Socialist” countries. 


A’ THE INVITATION of the government 
f of the Polish People’s Republic, the 


government delegation of the CPR, 
headed by Chairman of the CPR State 
Council Chou En-lai, arrived in Poland 
on a friendship visit lasting from January 
11 to January 16, 1957. In the course 
of the visit, talks were held between the 
government delegations of both countries. 

The Polish representatives who took 


part in the talks were: Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka, First Secretary of the PZPR Cen- 
tral Committee; Aleksander Zawadzki, 
Chairman of the Council of State; Jozef 
Cyrankiewicz, Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers; Adam Rapacki, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; members of the Polit- 
buro of the PZPR Central Committes 
Edward Ochab and Roman Zambrowski; 
Marian Naszkowski, Deputy Minister of 


Eastern countries by U.S. monopoly cap- 
ital and its militaristic circles would pro- 
duce a renewed, grave strain in that 
area. 

All responsibility for aggravating the 
situation in the Middle East, with all the 
attendant consequences, would, in that 
case, lie with the United States. 

The interests of * the peoples of the 
Middle East and the maintenance of 
peace and security in that area make it 
imperative for all the nations to work 
toward overcoming the consequences of 
the aggression against Egypt and prevent 
ing any interference from outside in the 


affairs of the Middle Eastern countries 


and preventing the infringement of their 
sovereignty and independence. 


"Unbreakable Unity" 


It is their [the “Socialist” countries’) firn 
conviction that the chances of improving 
international relations and insuring genu 
ine international security are still far 
from exhausted. It would be of tremen- 
dous importance in the present circum- 
stances to take practical steps toward re- 
ducing national armaments and armed 
forces and banning such dangerous and 
destructive weapons as atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs. The establishment of a col- 


would 
meet the requirements of the security of 


lective security system in Europe 


all European peoples as well as of th 
peoples of the rest of the world. 

The meeting expressed the firm con- 
viction that all the Socialist nations will 
rally still 


more maintain 


their unbreakable unity, and will oppos« 


any attempts to disunite and weaken the 
Socialist camp 


closely, will 


Foreign Affairs; and Stanislaw Kiryluk, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the Polish People’s Republi« 
to the Chinese People’s Republic 

The Chinese delegates were Chou 
En-lai, Premier of the State Council and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; Ho Lung, 
Deputy Premier of the State Council; 
Wang Chia-hsiang, Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; and Wang Ping-nan, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the ¢ hinese People’s Republic to 
Poland. 

The talks were conducted in a friendly 
and cordial atmosphere and in the spirit 
of mutual understanding and fraternal 
unity. In the course of the talks, an ex- 
tensive exchange of views took place on 
the subject of further development and 


strengthening of mutual relations between 








the Polish 
Chinese People’s Republic and also on 
strengthening the solidarity of all coun- 


People’s Republic and the 


tries of the Socialist camp and on the 
basic problems of the current interna- 
tional situation. Both sides reached com- 
plete agreement on the following matters 
inder discussion: 


Both delegations state that as a result 
of determined resistance to the activities 
ot the 


which are hostile to progress and to So- 


aggressive imperialist circles, 
ialism and peace, the international ten- 
sion in the last months of 1956 has been 
somewhat eased recently. But the im- 
perialist circles have not abandoned the 
policy of creating international tension, 
nor have they renounced their attempt to 
suppress the national liberation struggles 
of the peoples of Asia and Africa and 
their efforts to sow dissension among the 


Socialist undermine the 


countries and 
internal conditions in those countries. 

Although in a number of West Euro- 
pean countries, resistance is growing to 
the war bloc policy, the Western powers 
decided to equip NATO members, in- 
cluding the German Federal Republic, 
with atomic weapons and are intensify- 
ing their reactivation of the revanchist 
forces of militarism in West Germany 
This is another confirmation of the ag- 
gressive character of the pact. This sit- 
uation constitutes a threat not only to the 
countries neighboring Germany and to 
the German people themselves, but also 
to all nations of the world. 

In the Middle East, the Anglo-French- 
Israeli aggression against Egypt reflected 
the policy of the colonial and imperialist 
ircles in relation to the 


the Near and Middle East. 


As a result of determined resistance by 


entire area of 


Egypt, the solidarity of the Arab nations, 
and the support of the Socialist countries 
and all other peace-loving nations, the 
Anglo-] ren h plan ot aggression has been 
defeated. 

At present, the United States is at- 
tempting, by economic and military pres- 
sure, to take over the colonial position of 
Britain and France in the Near and Mid- 
dle East and to enslave the nations of 
that region. Such a policy is not only 
contrary to the interests of the nations 
in that area but also to the interests of 
the nations of the entire world. In the 
Far East as well, the United States is 
pursuing a policy of military blocs which 
constitute a threat to the national liber- 
ation interests of nations in that region. 

It is the belief of the two countries 


that this is a wrong path and one 


The nations of the 
entire world desire peace, To achieve 


doomed to failure. 


this purpose, war blocs should be re- 
placed by systems of collective security 
and peace. The policy of armaments and 
war preparations should give way to a 
policy of international agreements on dis- 
armament and prohibition of the use of 
weapons of mass extermination. The 
policy of cold war should give way to the 
policy of peaceful coexistence and _ in- 


ternational cooperation based on_ the 
principles of equality and mutual advan- 
tage irrespective of the differences in sys- 
tems and politics of various States. 

Both countries support the disarma- 
ment proposals of the USSR of Novem- 
ber 17, 1956, and are of the opinion that 
this proposal creates new possibilities to 
advance settlement of the disarmament 
question and believe that prohibition of 
tests of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
should become the first important step 


in this direction. 


The general interna- 


tional life of the five principles of peace- 


application in 


ful coexistence, on which many nations 
have already based their international 
relations, could contribute to the increas- 
ing of trust among nations and the les- 


sening of international tension. 


Both countries welcome any initiative 
or proposals to relax the tense interna- 
tional situation, to stop the cold war, and 


to settle international disputes by nego- 
tiation. 


The delegations of both countries state 
that Socialist countries are bound by the 
common idea of building Socialism. 
Their mutual relations should follow the 
principles of proletarian internationalism 
and should be based on common ideology 


and objectives. 


Relations between Socialist countries, 


which are independent and sovereign 
States, should be based on the principles 
of respect for sovereignty, noninterference 
in internal affairs, equality and mutual 


ad\y antage. 


Both delegations express their profound 
satisfaction with the improvement and 
strengthening of mutual relations among 
Socialist countries based on the above 
principles and state that the declaration 
of the Soviet government of October 30, 
1956, the statement made by the govern- 
ment of the Chinese People’s Republic 
on November 1, 1956, and the joint Po- 
lish-Soviet declaration of November 18, 
1956, are of fundamental importance for 
the further development of 
among Socialist countries. 


relations 
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The common idea of Socialism closely 
binds the USSR, the Chinese People’s 
Republic, the Polish People’s Republic 
and the other Socialist countries. Both 
countries state that the basic principles of 
Marxism-Leninism should be applied, 
taking into consideration the concrete 
conditions prevailing in different coun- 
tries. 


The Chinese People’s Republic sup- 
ports the efforts of the Polish People’s 
Republic to strengthen Socialism in Po- 
land in accordance with Leninist prin- 
ciples. 


After the exchange of views on the 
events in Hungary, the delegations of 
both countries state that the Polish Peo- 
ple’s Republic and the Chinese People’s 
Republic support the Revolutionary 
Worker-Peasant Government of Hungary 
headed by Janos Kadar, and the program 
recently announced by that government, 
resolutely oppose all attempts of the im- 
perialist circles to intervene in the inter- 
nal affairs of Hungary, and are prepared 
to extend further help to the Hungarian 
people in overcoming their grave difficul- 


ties. 


The delegations are fully convinced 
that the Hungarian nation will find ade- 
quate strength to overcome the conse- 
quences of past errors and present diffi- 
culties and consolidate the Socialist sys- 
tem. 

The delegations of both countries ex- 
press their satisfaction with the fact that 
the friendly relations between the Polish 
People’s Republic and the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic, based on common Social- 
ist ideology and common political inter- 
ests, are progressing satisfactorily. The 
government of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public states that the present Western 
frontier of Poland on the Oder-Neisse 
line constitutes a frontier of peace be- 
tween Poland and Germany in accord- 
ance with the interests of European se- 
curity. 

The governments of the two countries 
support each other’s desire to guarantee 
the sovereignty, territorial integrity and 
security of their countries. 

The delegations of both countries are 
profoundly convinced that the develop- 
ment of friendly relations and coopera- 
tion in political, economic and cultural 
fields between Poland and China consti- 
tutes an important factor contributing to 
the strengthening of both countries and 
the defense of world peace. Both coun- 
tries will spare no effort to see a con- 
tinuation of the satisfactory progress in 
Chinese-Polish relations. 


IV. HUNGARIAN-CHINESE DECLARATION 


This joint statement, from Nepszabadsag (Budapest), January 
18, though substantially similar to the Polish-Chinese declara- 
tion, clearly ascribes a leading role to the Soviet Union in East 
European affairs. It also represents an attempt to use the pres- 
tige of the Chinese Communists to bolster the Kadar regime. 


— GOVERNMENT delegation of the 
Chinese People’s Republic arrived in 
Budapest at the invitation of the Revolu- 
tionary Worker-Peasant Government of 
the Hungarian People’s Republic on Jan- 
uary 16, 1957, and conducted friendly 
talks with members of the Revolutionary 
Worker-Peasant Government of the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic. 

Attending the talks on behalf of the 
Hungarian government were Janos Ka- 
dar, Premier; Ferenc Munnich, Deputy 
Premier; Imre Horvath, Foreign Minis- 
ter; Antal Apro, Gyorgy Marosan, and 
Sandor Ronai, Ministers. Attending on 
behalf of the Chinese government were 
Chou En-lai, Premier of the State Coun- 
cil of the CPR and Foreign Minister; Ho 
Lung, Deputy Premier; Wang Chia- 
Deputy Foreign Minister; and 
Ho Te-ching, Chinese Ambassador to 
Hungary. 


hsiang, 


The negotiations took 
friendly 


place in a 
and cordial atmosphere. The 
representatives of the two governments 
mutually informed each other about the 
situation in their countries. They ex- 
changed views about problems arising out 
of Hungary’s present situation, political 
and economic questions of mutual inter- 
est, and a number of topical international 
problems. 


"Imperialist Reaction" 


The Chinese 
showed great interest in the efforts ex- 
erted by the Hungarian people under the 
leadership of the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party for the cause of a Social- 
ist social system. The Hungarian govern- 
ment delegation expressed its gratitude 
to the CPR for the material and moral 
help it has given and continues to give 
the Hungarian People’s Republic. 

The two government delegations ar- 
rived at a complete identity of views as 
regards the situation in Hungary. Imper- 
ialist reaction and Hungarian counter- 
revolutionary forces, taking advantage of 


government delegation 


the justified discontent displayed by the 
working masses and youth over the grave 
mistakes of the previous leadership, car- 
ried out counterrevolutionary activities, 
prepared long ago, with the object of 
overthrowing the Hungarian People’s 
Democracy and Socialist achievements. 

This created an opportunity to turn 
the process of remedying the mistakes 
within the system of the People’s De- 
mocracy into a grave struggle between 
the forces of revolution and counterrevo- 
lution, Socialism and Fascism, peace and 
war. The Hungarian working people, led 
by the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
Party and by the Revolutionary Worker- 
Peasant Government, and relying on the 
support given by the Soviet Army, frus- 
trated the armed counterrevolutionary up- 
rising prepared by imperialist reactionary 
circles. In upholding the cause of Social- 
ism for the Hungarian people, they upset 
plans for turning Hungary into a hotbed 
of European war, and thwarted imperial- 
ist designs aimed at defeating the Social- 
ist countries one by one and creating a 
breach through Hungary. 


The delegation of the Chinese People’s 
Republic supports with all its might the 
efforts exerted by the Hungarian Social- 
ist Workers’ Party and the Revolutionary 
Worker-Peasant 
the country’s social and political ordet 
and economic life. The Chinese govern- 
ment delegation fully understands the 
necessity, complexity and difficulties of 
the continued struggle in 


Government to restor 


Hungary t 
remedy the mistakes of the past, pro- 
tecting the cause of Socialism and com- 
bating counterrevolutionary forces. 
Relying on the working class and on 
the broad working masses and by joining 
the forces of all healthy elements which 
support the cause of Socialism, the Hun- 
garian Socialist Workers’ Party and the 
Worker-Peasant 
ment are endeavoring to liquidate the 


Revolutionary Govern- 


counterrevolutionary forces, are restoring 
and consolidating the Socialist system, are 


msuring the progress of production, are 
overcoming difficulties and are educating 
people to distinguish between correct and 
incorrect views and deeds so as to be able 
to separate themselves from the enemy 

The Hungarian working people ar 
coming to understand to an ever-larger 
extent that only in this way can _ the 
achievements of Socialism be protected, 
and only thus can the material and cul- 
tural standard of the people be raised 
along with increased production. 
Those sectors of the masses which wer 
misled by the false slogans of the coun- 
terrevolutionaries are to an _ ever-larger 
extent learning about the dangerous path 
along which the enemies of the cause of 
Socialism tried to lead them 


"U.S. Imperialism" 


The delegations of the two countries 
are unanimous in condemning the fact 
that U.S. imperialism, making use of the 
United Nations, continues to organize a 
plot to interfere in Hungary’s internal 
affairs. The various resolutions passed by 
the U.N. General Assembly on the insist- 
ence of the United States, which violat 
Hungary's sovereignty and whose obvious 
aim is to interfere in Hungary’s domestic 
affairs, constitute a gross violation of th 
1.N. Charter and are, therefore, illega 
the United Nations continues to folloy 
United 


is without any legal basis 


guiding influence of the 


if it becomes an instrument of the 


cold war waged by imperialist circles, 


this will undoubtedly lower the prestig 
and discredit the functions of the United 


Nations. 


Phe delegations have 


identical views 
on the main problems of the present in- 
ternational situation. The imperialist ag- 
gressive circles’ attack on Egypt and thei 
undermining activities in Hungary have 
recently led to a renewed sharpening of 
international tension. As a result of the 
determined resistance of the forces of 
Socialism and national independence, and 
of other forces championing the cause 
of peace, the aggressive and undermining 
activities of the imperialists have not 
achieved their aim 

Imperialist aggressive circles, neverthe- 
less, do not acquiesce in their defeat 
The ringleader of these circles, the U.S 
government, continues its policy of ex- 
pansion and war preparations by making 
use of aggressive military blocs 

Lately, U.S 
and Middle East have been aimed at ov 
cupying the place of the 


French 


yeoples of that area, under cover of the 


endeavors in the Near 


British and 


colonizers and subjugating the 


| 
I 
Eisenhower Doctrine. At the same time, 








the United States is reviving the cold 
war policy, anti-Soviet and anti-Commu- 
nist provocations, and its undermining ac- 
tivities in the Socialist countries. Both 
government delegations believe that they 
must be vigilant 


The two governments, together with 
the other Socialist countries and every 
peace-loving State, continue to fight for 
the relaxation of international tension and 
the ending of the cold war. They will 
spare no effort to insure that the five 
principles ot peaceful coexistence come 
inte full observance in international re- 
lations, and they will consistently strive 
to develop contacts among countries. It 
is their deep conviction that if the So- 
cialist countries continue their consistent 
fight, by joining forces with every peace- 
loving country and people, every machi- 
nation of the imperialists can be frus- 
trated 


"The Soviet Union" 


The two delegations expressed the 
opinion that close unity and friendly co- 


operation among the countries of the So- 


cialist camp, led by the Soviet Union, 
are a guarantee of the success of the 
cause of the Socialist countries and of 
safeguarding lasting peace in the world. 
The Socialist countries are linked by the 
idea and the objectives of Communism, 
and their mutual relations must corre- 
spond to the principles of proletarian 
internationalism. The Socialist countries 
are independent and sovereign States; 
their mutual relations, therefore, must 
rest on the Leninist basis of equality 
among nations. 


The two delegations expressed their 
satisfaction over the fact that Socialist 
countries have tried to improve and 
consolidate their relations in accordance 
with the above-mentioned principles un- 
der the 
At the same time, they 


leadership of the Soviet Union. 
stressed that 
from this point of view, the USSR gov- 
October 30, 
1956, concerning the consolidation of the 


ernment’s declaration of 


basis of friendship and cooperation be- 
tween the USSR and the other Socialist 
countries, and the declaration of the Chi- 
nese government of November 1, 1956, 


TO OUR READERS: 


supporting that statement, are of very 
great importance. 


"Principle of Equality" 


The two delegations establish as a fact 
that political, economic and cultural rela- 
tions between their two countries have 
developed happily in the past few years. 
Friendship and cooperation between the 
two countries have been of advantage to 
both because the parties have always 
borne in mind and strictly adhered to 
the principle of equality between Social- 
ist countries and the promotion of mutual 


ec onomic progress. 


The government delegations of the two 
countries expressed their desire for the 
continued development of political, eco- 
nomic and cultural contacts between 
their countries in the future, for safe- 
guarding and 
of Socialist promoting the 


unity of all Socialist and peace-loving 


protecting the solidarity 
countries, 


countries, and working for the sacred 
cause of world peace and the progress 
of mankind by exerting all their efforts. 


With this issue we inaugurate a regular “Texts and Docu- 


ments” 


section 


It will contain the full, significant texts 


of important policy pronouncements and reprints of major 


political and economic articles, thus providing authorita- 


tive documentation on East European affairs. 





Recent and Related 





National Communism and Popular Re- 
volt in Eastern Europe, Paul Zinner ed. 
(Columbia Univ.: $2.95). This collec- 
tion of official regime pronouncements, a 
sequel to The Anti-Stalin Campaign and 
International Communism (see Sept. 
1956 issue, book page), documents the 
vicissitudes of the international Com- 
munist movement since the Twentieth 
Soviet Party Congress. While the bulk 
of the material concerns Poland and 
Hungary, it is set in the broader per- 
spective of the overall question of Soviet- 
Satellite relations. Thus, the first sec- 
tion of the work details the trend towards 
the relaxation of Soviet domination of 
the Satellites which developed as a re- 
sult of the de-Stalinization campaign, 
the dissolution of the Cominform and the 
rapprochement with Tito. There follow 
documents which record the road that 
National Communism took in Poland and 
Hungary. Among the data are extracts 
from the minutes of the Eighth Plenum 
of the Polish Party’s Central Committee 
at which the turn to National Commun- 
ism was resolved. In the case of 
Hungary, government declarations recon- 
structing the course of the rebellion 
there are taken mainly from radio broad- 
casts. The volume concludes with ma- 
terial on the repercussion of Hungarian 
and Polish events on the rest of the 
Communist orbit. 


This Is Our World, by Louis Fischer 
(Harper: $5.00). The observations and 
experiences related in this diary-like col- 
lection of essays are the results of the 
author’s two tours of Europe and Asia in 
1952 and 1953. Included in Mr. Fisch- 
er’s itinerary were trips to Berlin at the 
time of the East German insurrection, to 
Yugoslavia soon after its rupture with 
the Soviet Union and to Indo-China dur- 
ing the critical phase of the recent war 
there. Mr. Fischer writes of Stalin’s 
dictatorship that “this was an attempt to 
weave Communism like an 
patch into Russia’s national 
Index. 


invisible 
fabric.” 


Empire of Fear, by Vladimir & Evdokia 
Petrov (Praeger: $5.00). Coming from 
peasant backgrounds, the Petrovs turned 
to the Communist Party and later be- 
came members of the security police as 
the avenue to education, advancement 
and prestige. Their careers ended in 
flight and political asylum in Australia 


in 1954. Here the authors record the 
hazards of bureaucratic life, bureau- 
cratic methods and Soviet espionage 
techniques. Through their familiarity 
with behind-the-scenes happenings the 
authors are well qualified to discuss the 
mass purges of the Thirties, the final 
outcome of Karl Radek’s imprisonment, 
the plot to assassinate Trotsky and the 
careers of Burgess and MacLean. The 
Petrovs demonstrate how fear, used to 
intimidate the bureaucrats and to con- 
trol the masses, is the essential instru- 
ment of Communist domination. Index. 


Documents on Communism, National- 
ism, and Soviet Advisers in China 1918- 
1927, C. M. Wilbur & Julie Lien-ying 
How (Columbia Univ.: $8.75). In 1927 
Chinese police raided the office of the 
Soviet military attache in Peking, seiz- 
ing a mass of documents bearing on the 
early history of Communism in China, 
on the extent of Soviet influence on Chi- 
nese Communists and Nationalists, and 
on the role of Soviet agents in the Chi- 
nese Revolution. This volume consists 
of English translations of fifty of the 
instructions, reports, minutes, letters and 
resolutions drawn up by the men who 
were planning and carrying out the revo- 
lution. Among them are a confidential 
history of the Chinese Communist move- 
ment from 1918 to 1926, papers showing 
the Chinese Communist Party’s organi- 
zational policies, and records revealing 
friction and cleavages within the Kuo- 
mintang over the radicalization of the 
movement. Editorial introductions and 
notes amplify and bind the various docu- 
ments into a cohesive history of the pe- 
riod. Notes, glossary, bibliography and 
index, 


Jugoslavia and the Soviet Union, by R. 
Barry Farrell (Shoe String: $5.00). 
Eight years after Yugoslavia was ex- 
pelled from the Cominform that organi- 
zation was dissolved and Tito paid a 
triumphant visit to Moscow. In this in- 
cisive analysis, the author distinguishes 
two phases in Yugoslavia’s foreign pol- 
icy since its break with the USSR. The 
first phase, dating from 1948, is marked 
by Yugoslavia’s attempts to retain Inks 
with the Satellite States. When recon- 
ciliation proved fruitless, Tito aligned 
with the West. The second phase, be- 
ginning in 1954, involving “normaliza- 
tion” of relations with the Soviet Union 


and diminishing reliance on Washington, 
was highlighted by Khrushchev’s public 
apology to Tito. This study, ending at 
June 1956, does not cover the latest 
barrage of attacks between Belgrade and 
the Kremlin which may mark the begin- 
ning of still another phase in Yugoslav- 
Soviet relations. Included are some of 
the basic documents of Yugoslavia’s for- 
eign policy from 1948 to 1956. Index. 


The Red Army, Liddell Hart, ed. (Har- 
court, Brace: $6.00). This collection of 
essays by military experts, some of whom 
have fought with the Red Army and 
against it, presents a composite picture 
of Soviet military organization and his- 
tory, including the Czarist influences on 
the Red Army, the 1917 Revolution, the 
Russian-Polish War of 1920, the Russian- 
Finnish War, and ending with the bat- 
tles of World W ar Il. The book’s second 
section discusses the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the present-day Soviet armed 
forces, the psychology of its soldiers, 
the relationship of military problems to 
Communist ideology, and new methods 
of warfare, including atomic weapons. 
Biographical notes on contributors and 
index. 


The Foreign Minister, by Leo Lania 
(Houghton Mifflin: $3.50). Although the 
author claims that his is not a roman a 
clef, The Foreign Minister bears an un- 
mistakable resemblance to Jan Masaryk 
and the country involved is easily iden- 
tified as Czechoslovakia. As happened in 
Czechoslovakia, the Communists herein 
described obtain a plurality of the na- 
tion’s electoral vote and seize control of 
the government. The Foreign Minister, 
because of his great popularity, is given 
the choice of remaining within and col- 
laborating with the Communist regime 
or resigning and facing inevitable exile. 
During the twelve hours granted to make 
this decision, the protagonist searches for 
the most effective means of protesting the 
Communist coup. 
Communists’ 


After witnessing the 
brutal suppression of a 
student demonstration, the helpless in- 
ertia of the intimidated masses and the 
betrayal of a Communist by fellow Party 
members, the Foreign Minister realizes 
that his individual efforts would be in- 
effectual. The ultimate fate of the 
Minister, like that of Jan 
Masaryk, becomes in itself a symbol of 
protest. 


Foreign 
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